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REVOLUTIONS 


Oi' TilE 


G E R M .A N ICE M P IRE. 


I 
:Comprising the Period, fron1 the General Di visicn 
of the Roman Empire, between ARCADI us and 
I HO
ORIU., the sons of THEODOSIUS the First, 
to the Reviva] of the Empire of the vV EST, in the 
person of CHARLEMAGNE. 


PAR T I. 


395- 800 . 


I. 


A.C 
I. ON theFINALÐIVISION OF THE 395 
ROl\IAN E
IPIRE, bet\"reen the Em- 
perors Arcadius and Honorius, the sons 
of Theodosius the 18t, the Empire of 
the East, con1prising Thrace, l\lacedonia, 
Greece, Dacia, Asia 1Vlinor, SJTia and 
Egypt, ,vas assigned to the former; the 
El1lpire of the lJ est, comprising Italy, 
B 
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.i\.frica, Gaul, Spain, N oricum, Pan- A. c: 
nonia, Dallnatia and 
Iæsia, ,vas 
assigned to the latter. 
Honorius ,vas succeeded by Valenti- 
nian the t11ird :-nine usurpers follo,ved: 
Orestes ,vas the last of tl1e nine, and 
. 
was succeeded by his son Augustulus. 474 
2. In the follo,ving year, OçJoacer, 
King of the Herulians, conquered all 
Italy, put an end to the Western Em- 
pire, and "ras proclaimed King of 
Italy. - - 47 6 
3. Theodoric, King of the Ostro- 
gotl1s, or Eastern Goths, ll1urdered and 
succeeùed Odoacer. He became the 493 
founder of the Ostrog'othic Dynasty of 
Italia'nKings. From Vitiges, the fourth 
king of this d}Tnasty, Belisarius reco- 53 6 
vered Rome in 536: It ,vas re-con- 
quered by Totila, it's 7th King, in - 54 6 
4. Narses, a general of the Emperor 
Justinian, vanquished Teyas, the son 
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of Totila; and, "Tith the title of Pro- A. c. 

OllSltl, ruled Italy for sixteen years. - 553 
! 5. Then Alboin, a Lombard Gene- 
Iral, conquered all that part of Italy, 
',vhich extends from the Alps, to a supposed 
line from the l\'1acra to the Rubicon, the 
I 
Gallia Cisalpina of the Romans, the Mo- 
I 
dern Lombardy. His successors subdued 
the ,,,,hole of Tuscany, the Neapolitan ter- 
ritof}T, and the Duch.r of Beneventum. This 
forn1ed the LOlnqard Kil1{jodom of Italy; the 
usual residence of its Kings, "Tas Pavia. 
There ,vere t\vent}r-t'vo Princes of this 
A. c. 
dynasty. - - 568 
6. To preserve the rest of Ital}T ffoln 
the invasions of the Lombards, Justin, 
the in11nediate successor of Justinian, sent 
an officer, _ called an Exqrch, ,vith imperial 
cOffilnand, into Ital
y. Ravenna ,vas the seat 
of þis government: and his po\ver extended 
over the ,yhole of that part of Italy, ,vhich 
remained 
subject to the emperor. It was 
B51 
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di vided into different territories, subject to 
governors, generally called Dukes, who pos- 
sessed, in their respective districts, both civil 
and military authority; but all of them were 
subordinate to the Exarch. What was pro- 
perly called the Exarchate, consisted of the 
towns of Ravenna, Boulogna, In101a, Fa- 
renza, Forlimpoli, Forli, Césenna, Bobio, 
Ferrara, COlllmachio, Adria, Servia, and 
Secchia, and the castles and -lands ,vhich be- 
longed to thenl. The to,,-n8 of Arin1ini, Pe- 
saro, Conca, Fano, Sinigalia,Ancona, Umana, 
Jessi, Fossombroné, l\Ionfetto, Urbino, the 
territories of Balni, Cagli, Luceoli, U gubio, 
and the castles and lands \vhich belonged 
to then1, "Tere called the Pentapolis. a 


a See the Dissertatio Chorog7"aphica de ltaliâ 
[edij 
Æ-ci, publisl1ed by M uratori. 


II. 


SUCH ,,-ere the revolutions of the Em- 
pire of the 'Vest-The kingdon1 of the 
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Francs no,v caIne into notice; but the 
principal events in the early history of 
GerJnll1Z!Jt should first be mentioned. 
, The Ocean, on the north, the Danube, 
I 
I 
'on the south, the Rhine, on the "rest, and 
the Sarn1atic province&, on the east, are 
jthe boundaries, assigned by Tacitus, to 
Antient German)T. The invasion of 
'Italy by the Cimbri and Teutones; A. M. 
I their defeat by Marius, in 39 0 9, the 39 0 9 
I 
:invasion of Gaul by the borderers of 
:the Rhine, under Ariovistus, and 
their defeat by Julius Cæsar, in 
395 0 , are, aln1ost, the onl..y events 395 0 
of consequence in the history of 
German
r, before the Christian æra, 
of ,vhich 've have any certain ac- 
count. 
'Vhen cæsar had cOlnpleted the con- 
quest of Gaul, he divided it Into the 
Aq uitanic, the Celtic, and the Belgic 
provinces; and comprised, in the latter, 
B3 
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all the Gern1an pro\-ince
 on the left side 
of the Rhine. Augustus separated from 
the Belgic Gaul, the country bet\\yeen the 
Meuse, the ScheId and the Rhine, and 
formed it into a province called the Germa- 
niacis- Rhenana. 
- 


In 3995, the falnous Arminius or Her- 
11lann, at the hea(l of the Cherusci, a people 
in the neighbourhood of Goslar, massacred 
Varus and his three legions, at 'Vind- 
felt, bet"Teen tl1e Lippe and the A.l\1. 
Elll111S. - 3995 
The third century of the Christian 
æra, is remarkable for different associa- 
tions of Gernlan tribes, in their C0111ll10n 
defence, against the Ron1ans. 
That of the Alemanni, was for111ed by 
the nations bet\veen the Rhine, the l\lein, 
and the Lech ;-that of the Francici, by 
the nations bet\veen the Rhine, the l\lein, 
and the 'Veser;- that of the Thuringians, 
by the nations bet\\Teen the MeÏn, the 
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Danube, and the Hartz;-and that of the 
Saxons, by the borderers of each side of 
the Elbe. b 


b See d'Anville's I
tats fOl'nd:s ell Ellrope aprés la 
elude de I' Empire Romain en Occident, 4to. 
Paris 1771, and 
lr. Turner's I-Jistory of the 
A Ilglo-Saxolls, 1 vol. p. 50. 


III. 


OF these, upon eVel)T account, and par- 
ticularly for the present subject of enquiry, 
I the Francie J.lssoeiation is the most re- 
D1arkable. 
Not long after the beginning of the 
fourth century, a bod.y of the Francs, under 
the conl111and of Pharanlond, their leader, 
crossed the Rhine, and founded a kingdonl, 
in that part of Modern France, ",
hich lies 
bet,yeen the Rhine and the ScheId. Pha- 
ramond was their first King; and he gave 
birth to a line of princes, called Merovin- 
gian, from Mero\æus his second succes- 
jor. Clovis, the second in succession to 


B4 
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Merovæus, b jT several yictories, particular] y 
that at Soiðsons, over the RODians, that 
at Tolbiac, over the Alenlanni, and that 
at Poitiers, over the Visigoths, conquered 
almost all Gaul, and the "\\Tllole of Ale- 
ll1annia. His immediate successors con- 
, 
quered Bavaria, Thuringia, and other 
parts of Gernlan
r. But, in consequence of 
variùu
 partitions, and the civil "
ars 
occasicned by them, the kingdonl ,vas 
thro''''l1 into confusion. 


IV. 


IN thp 111ean time, the POlJes had risen 
into cOllseq lIe'Jlce. 
1. St. Peter, the first of the Popes, had 
neither temporal estate, nor telnporal po,ver. 
During the ten persecutions, his successors 
acquired SOllle Bloveable and in11110veable 
propert}
, for the support of the altar, and 
its ministers, rnid for purposes of charit}T. 
The donation of Constantine is a "fable; but 
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Iy his constitution of 3 21 , by ,vhich he au- 

t thorized churches to acquire and hold pro- 
t perty of every description, b.y gift
 testa- 
. n1entar.y donation or purchase, is the real 
source of the ,vealth of the church. From 
him and his succes
ors, the Popes obtained 
extensive possessions in Italy, Sicil.y, Dal- 
ll1atia, France and Africa. In consequence 
of their descendible quality from Pope to 
Pope, they ,vere called the Patrin10ny of 
St. Peter. Other churches had their respec- 
tiye patrimonies" to ,,'hich they gave the 
nanle of an eminent saint of the district. 
Thus, the landed property of the church 
of Rayenna, ,vas called the patrimony of 
St. Apollinaris; that of the church of l\li- 
lan, ,vas called the patrin10ny of St. Am... 
brose, and that of the church of Venice, ,vas 
originally called the patrinlony of St. Theo- 
dore, her first patron; but, in the ninth 
-centur.y, the hod y of St. l\Iark having been 
brought from Alexandria to Venice, and 
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the Saint having tIlen been declared Patron 
of the city, the possessions of her church, 
,vere, froITl that tilne, called the patrin10ny of 
St. Mark.-In this manner, the Popes be- 
came O,;rners of Houses and Farnls. 
TIle la\vs of Constantine and hi
 successors 
conferre(l on them, something like a right 
of civil jurisdiction. This was increased by 
the circulllstances and tenlper of the times; 
and thus they acquired the POlrer of Magi- 
strac y . 
After Justinian had reconquered Ital}T
 
ROlne ,vas go\erned by a duke, ,vho, like 
the other dukes of Italy, ,vas ,vholly subor- 
dinate to the exarch of Ravenna. Still, as 
the Popes constantly resided at Rome, their 
spiritual character, their talents, the use 
they Inade 
f them, and particularly, the 
sums of Inoney spent by theln in public and 
private charities, in support of the ,valls and 
fortresses of the city of ROlne, and in main- 
taining troops for its defence, endeared them 
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to the R0111an people. This gaye thelll 
considerable political influence in the city 
of R0111e, and the adjoining parts of Italy. 
I Their exertion of it ,vas al", a .rs useful, and 
sometin1es necessary for ans\vering the pur- 
poses of goyernment; and thus, the Popes 
became pos
e

ed, indirectl.y., of Temporal 
Po\ver. 
Such \yas the situation of the Popes, 
A. c. 
I when Leo the Isaurian, began his attack 7 20 
on Religious Deyotion to In1ages. He 
issued an edict, for the destruction of 
them, in every part of his ell1pire. It ,vas 
recei ved, ,,,ith universal execration, and oc- 
casioned nunlberless tUll1ults. In Ravenna, 
it produced an insurrection, of ,yhich 
Liutprand, the king of the Lon1bards, took 
advantage, to ll1ake himself master of the 
city; but it "ras reconquered fron1 him, lìY 
the assistance of pope Gregory the 
d and 
the Venetians; and they restored it to the 
exarch. The en1peror then ordered L.is 



 



1
 


edict to be executed at Ron1e; and, on its 
being opposed by the pope, directed, that 
the pope should b.e brought to him, dead 
or alive. Liutprand offered tJ1e pope 
his protection; besieged and took some 
to,vns of the exarchate, and advanced to- 
. 
,yards Rome. Equally ayerse fron1 the 
emperor and the Lombard king, the people 
formed then1selyes into a separate govern- 
ment, under their magistrates, and placed 
the pope at their head. This proceeding 
was alike offensive to Liutprand and the 
exarch; they agreed to unite their 
forces, and possess themselves of the A. c. 
city of Rome. - - 7 2 9 
In this distress, the pope made re- 
peated applications to the emperor, 
urging him to Ð bandon his iconoclastic 
projects, ,vhich had alienated the minds of 
llis subjects, and pressing him to send then1 
ßllccours against the Lombards. These, the 
emperor often promised, but never sent; and 
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,this made it necessary for the Ron1ans to 
i apply for them to another po,ver. 
.2. France ,vas the only state fron1 ,,,hich 
f they could hope for relief; but, froIll Thierry 
I the 3 d , who reigned in 688, France had 

 been subject to a succession of princes, to 
,vhonl history has given the appellation of 
the Sluggard Kings. 
I 
They enjoyed Inerely a shado,v of royal 
I authority. The nlayors of the palace, or, 
as they are called by the ""liters of the 
tin1e, the l\'1ajores dOIllus regiæ, fron1 being 
chief officers of the household, had insen- 
sibly- grown to such a degree of conse- 
quence, as to possess the whole civil and 
military po,ver of the state. They are traced 
to the reign of Clotaire the 2d; but Pepin 
oj" He1
isthall, of the fan1ily of the counts of 
Ardenne, a country bet\veen the Moselle and 
the Scheld, seenlS to have been the first of 
them, ,vho forined the project of usurping 
the royal authority, and n1aking it hereditary 
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in his o,,'n family. The states appointed 
him regent of the kingdom: Charles 
lartel, 
his natural son, succeeded him in the 
regency; and assumed the title of Duke 
and Prince of the Francs. 
To him, pope Gregory the 2d lllade his 
application; but neither the nature of the 
application, nor tl1e ans\,-er it received, is 
known. In effect, the pope \vas left to his 
. 
O\vn genius to deliver himself and the 
people, ,vho relied on his protection, from 
the dangers \vhich threatened theine He 
succeeded beyond his \visI1es; he preyailed 
on Liutpr;nd, not only to desist fron1 his 
enterprise, but to restore several cities, 
,vhich he had conquered from the exar- 
chate. Shortly after, he died, leaving one 
of the fairest characters recorde(l in history. 
Anastasius the librarian n1entions, that he 
al\,"ays exhorted the Romans to ren1ain in 
tlleir obedience and fidelity to the emperor. 
Natalis Alexander says of hill1 (Diss. 1. 



1.5 



æc. 8), " This most learned pope was not 
ignorant of the tradition of the fathers, 
and ne,Ter deviated froll1 it. They al,vays 
,taught, that subjects are bound to obey 
'their princes, though infidels and heretics, 
lin those things ,vhich belong to the fights 
,of the commonwealth." 
Pope Gregory the 2Ù ,vas bucceeded by 
I pope Gregory the 3 d . During his pontifi- 
I cate, the emperor and the kings of Lom- 
bardy persisted in their respectiye projects, 
against the pope and city of Rome; and the 
Lombard king declared \rar against them. 
Upon this, the pope finding his applications 
to the en1peror, fruitless, sent a solemn em- 
bassy to Charles Martel. It ,vas accon1- 
panied by a deputation fron1 . the senate 
and people of ROBle; conferring on hin1 the 
dignities of patrician and consul. The de- 
puties were honourably receiyed; but Charles 
l\lartel died ,vithout giving the pope any 
effectual assistance. His titles, dignities and 
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talents, devolved to Pepin, his eldest SOIl.. 
Po p e Gre g or y the 3d died soon after, 
A. c. 
and was succeeded by pope Zachary. 7 4 1 
. 
Matters were no,v brought to a cri- 
sis. On the side of Pepin, the inglorious 
existence of,the Merovingian kings had con- 
tinued, and the mayors of the palace had 
exercised all the functions of royalty so 
long, that, excepting the right, nothing but 
the name of king was ,vanting to Pepin. 
On the side of Zachary, it ,vas evident, that, 
without instant, po,verful and permanent 
protection, the pope and city of Rome n1ust 
fall a prey to the kingdoln of LOlnbardy. 
The protection ,vhich Zachary\vanted, Pepin 
could grant: tI1e fight to the kingdom and 
the name of king, which Pepin "\\'"anted, Za- 
chary could not confer; but, to a general 
belief, that Pepin possessed the former, and 
to his obtaining the lé)tter, Zachary could 
contribute much. Their mutual \\'"ants pro- 
duced a treaty of n1utual assistance. In con- 
sequence 
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equence of it, Pepin sent two confidential 
,agents to the pope, proposing to him, as a 
i case of consciençe, whether, as, in the em- 
I pi1"e of the Francs, all the Power of Royalty 
I 
I had been so long held and exercised by the 
family of Pepin, it ,vas not proper, 
nder 
the existing circunlstances, that they should 
i also have the name of king. The pope pro- 
i nounced that he, ,vho had the po\ver, ought 
to have the name of king. On receiving the 
pope's ans,v
r, Pepin called an assen1bly of 
the states at Soissons; he ,vas unaninlously 
proclainled king, and enthroned. He \vas 
cro\vned and anointed king by St. Boniface, 
the bishop of Mentz, a prelate eminent for 
the holiness of his life; and, f1"on1 the 
extent and success of his mi5siona1"V labours, 
., 
beyond the Rhine, called the apostle of Ger- 
many.-T.hus, ended the 
Ieroyingian dy- 
nasty, after reigning two hundred and seventy 
years from the accession of Clovis. chilpe- 
ric, the reigning monarch, ,vas shut up in 
c 
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the n1ona
tery of St. Bertin in the city of 
St. On1er in Artois: Thierr)T, his only son, 
,,-as shut up in the 1110nastery of Fonte- 
nelles, in N orn1and y: the father died 
in 754, the tin1e of the son's death is A. C. 


unkno"rn. 


75 0 


Pope Zachary did not long survive 
this revolution; he "
as succeeded by 
Stephen the 2d. 
On the 
eath of Liutprand, Astolphus, his 
brother and successor, n1ade hilllself Inaster 
of Rayenna, and all the territories of 
the exarchate and the Pentapolis; and 
thus put an end to the po\ver of the A. c. 
Exarch in Italy. - i5 2 
He then turned his forces against 
the .city of Rome; and ayo\ved his in- 
tention of makiJJg the R0111anS his subjects, 
and compelling thelll to pay hin1 a poll tax 
of a penny of gold. The pope applied to 
Constantine, the emperor of Constantinople, 
for relief; he granted hin} none, but ordered 
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hin1 to walt, in person, on Astolphus, to 
solicit the restoration of Ravenna, the exar- 
,chate and the Pentapolis. The pope obeyed; 

but, being ill received by Astolphus, hasten- 
ed into France. In his o\vn name, and in 
the names of the clerg)T, senate, nobility and 
:people of Rome, he proclaimed Pepin and 
his sons, carloman and Charles, patricians 
of Ronle,-that is, exarchs, chosen by the 
I 
IRanIans, ,,,ith another nalne, and supposed 
,to be subordinate to the enlperor. In 
!return, Pepin granted to the pope the 
I 
city of Ravenna, the Exarchate and the A. c. 
:Pentapolis. - 753 
Though Pepin had been cro,vned 
before by St. Boniface, he prevailed 
on the pope to cro\vn hin1 and his "Tife and 
his two sons Carloman and Charles, and to 
giye then1 the royal unction, in the abb
y 
'of St. Denys. In granting his blessing to 
'the people, the pope absolved then1 fron) their 

allegiance to the l\ferovingian famil JT, and 
i C 2 
j 
I 
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conjured then1 by St. Peter, with ,,'ho
e 
authority God had in\ ested binI, to n1aintain 
the cro\vn in Pepin's f
unily, ,vbonl God had 

pecially chosen for the defence of the 
church and the holy apostolic see. 
Then, at the head of his army, Pepin crossed 
the Alps; but, on A:stolphus's promise to re- 
store his conquests, he returned \vith his 
arn1Y into France. Far fron1 keeping his 
,vord, Astolphus ravaged the Ronlan terri- 
tor
y, and laid siege to the city. The pope 
applied again to Pepin, by a letter addressed 
to him, in St. Peter's name. Pepin fle,v to 
his relief, and concluded a peace \vith As- 
tolphus, and forced him to deliver up to the 
pope the Exarchate, the Pent?polis, and 
all tIle cities, castles and territories, 
,vhich he had sEized in the dukedon1 of A. c. 
Rome. - - 754 
Pepin ,vas no sooner returned to 
France, than Astolphus rene\ved the 
,val", and laid siege to Rome. But Pepin I 
I 
I 
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dgain cro:;:;ed the Alps; forced the Lombard 
prince to execute the treaty, and made a 
forn1al grant of the Exarchate and the 
Pentapolis to the R0l11an pontiff and 
his successors in the apostolic see of A. c. 
St. Peter. - - 755 
From these gifts of Pepin, the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the popes in Italy, 
should be dated. But the pope ,vas sub- 
I ordinate to Pepin, as patrician: and Pepin, as 
patrician, "ras nominally subordinate to the 
I elnperor of Constantinople; so that the 
I 
: supreme sovereignty of the emperor, "ras 
, ackno,vledged b.y both. 
3. Pepin ,vas bucceeded by charle- A. c. 
I magne, his son. - - 768 
I Desiderius, the in1mediate successor 
of Astolphus,dispossessed pope Adrian, 
the immediate successor of pope Stephen 
the second, of part of the papål posses- 
sions: but Charlemagne took Desiderius pri- 
soner, and put an end to the kingdoln of the 
c3 
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LOlIibards in Italy, or rather annexed A. c. 
it to his o\vn person. Charlemagne 774 
confirmed to the pope and his succes- 
sors, the donation 111ade to him, by 
Pepin, of the lands of the Exarchate and 
the Pentapolis, \vith the city of Rome, and 
.. 
the adjacent territory, and several other 
cities and provinces not contained in Pepin's 
grant: the pope confirmed to Charlenlagne 
and his successors, the patriciat, ,vith the 
right of nominating the pope. The Ron1ans, 
and the people of all the other territories, 
included in the grants of Pepin and' Charle- 
nlagne, acknowledged the supreme jurisdic- 
tion of Charlemagne in all ciyil 
nd military 
concerns, within the city of Rome, and the 
Roman territories. Still, hO\\Tever, Charle- 
magne recognized the enlperor of Constanti- 
nople, as his sovereign, for all his Italian 
possessions out of LOlnbardy. 
But, in this an1biguous and uncertaIn 

tate, it ,vas impossible that things should 
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long continue. It\\ras obvious, that, ho\\rever 
the recourse of the pope and the ROlnans to 
Pepin and Charlelnagne l11Íght be excuseù 
or even justified, as a nleasure of absolute 
necessity, it ,,,auld be considered by the 
Greek elnperor, as an act of rebellion. This 
made it necessary for the pope and the 
Ron1ans to place themselves be.yond the 
reach of his resentn1ent. A telnporary de- 
Ifènce of this kind they had in Pepin, ,vhile 
I 
. he lived; and it ,vas continued to thenl by 
!Charlemagne; but it behoved. thenJ to Inake 
'
t pernlanent; and this could only be done 
by electing a sovereign, and rendering the 
throne hereditarJ
 in his falnil.v. This being 
once resolved on,everycircu111stance pointed 
out Charlelnagne, as the only person, fronl 
'whom and ,,-hose successors, they could rely 
I for the pern1anent protection \vhich their 
I situation required. 
Long ,vas the negociation, tor this pur- 
i pose, bet,veen the popes Adrian and Leo 
C4 
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thp third, and Charleu1agne. FInally, to- I 
wards the end of the year 800, Charle- 
11lagne, at the pope's request, adyanced to 
Ronle at the head of his arn1Y. On Christ- 
lllas da}T, ,,,hile hp 'vas praJ'ing on the 
ton1 b of St.. Peter, t11e pope, accoInpanied 
b
y tIle bishops, the clergy, the nobility and 
a nUlnerous body of the people of ROllle, 
placed on his head a cro,vn of gold, and 
tl1e people shouted, " Long live Charles! 
" the most pious, august, great and pacific 
"Elnperor! crowned of God! Life and 
" Conquest to him." The pope anointed 
hilTI EU1peror, and did hin1 homage. The 
Elnperor then took the following oath: 
" I Charles, Emperor, promise, in the name 
" of Jesus Christ, before God and the 
" . Apostle St. Peter, that I \\Till al,vays de- 
" fend the Rùman Church, against all, 
" as tàr as God giyes nle strength and 
" fa,your." Inl1l1ediately, in inlitation of 
the Greek en1peror, he took the name of 
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'consul, and dated his acts froln his o,vn 
indiction. After a :short time the B)TZantine 
court acquiesced in his usurpation, and the. 
lin1Ïts of the empires ,vere amicablJT 
ettled. 
Thus, after an extinction of 1110re 
than three centuries, the Roman em- 
pire in the 'Vest, was réstored in the A. c. 
person of Charlemagne. c - 800 


C See KOTE I. 
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PAR 1" II. 


COluprising the History of the Roman Elupire of 
the "TEST, during the time it ,vas governed 
by the Descendants of CHARLEMAGNE 


81 4-9 11 . 


" 


I. 


THE empire of Charlemagne comprised the 
part of Spain, wllich lies between the Ebro 
. 
and Pyrénées; the three Gauls, or the 
countries between the Ocean, the Pyrénées, 
the Rhine, and the Rhône; the part of 
Germany bet,,'"een the Rhine and the Oder; 
the greatest part of the Austrian possessions 
on the southern side of the Danube, and 
the whole of Italy, froln the Alps to Bene-' 
ventum. 


On the. death 
f Charlemagne, the empire 
descended to his son, Le,\Tis the Debonnaire. 
. 
He, in his lifpti
e, divided it among his 
three sons; they quarrelled ilnmediately 
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ãfter his decease. At the battle of Fontenai, 
In ,,,hich alnlost the whole of the antient 
.. 'nobility of the Francs perished, Le\\.is the 

 Gernlan and Charles the Bald, obtained a 
l-ictorv over Lothaire, their eldest brother: 
I v 
:but, through the inter,-ention of the fe,v 
:sun-ivin g nobles, the three princes, by 
Ithe treaty of Verdun, agreed to a 
jÐIVISION AMONG THEl\I OF THE A.C. 
f'VIIOLE FRANCIC EMPIRE. - 842 
I 
1. Lothaire preserved the title of 
IEn1peror, and the Kingdom of Italy, 
J\\Tith all the countries between the Rhône 


I 
I 
: and the Saone, the 1\1euse, the ScheId, the 
! Rhine, and the Alps. 
2. Le,vis the Gern1an, took all Germany 
from the Rhine to the Orler, and the three 
I cantons of Mentz, Spire, and \V orms. 
i \ 3- There remained of the empire of Char- 
,lemagne, the part of France bet\\Teen the 
! 
; ScheId, the Meuse, the Saone, the Rhône, 
I 
I and the Pyrénées, and the Marca Hispanica, 
I 
I 
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or the part of Spain bet\\Teen the PYl
énées 
and the Ebro: these ,vere assigned to 
Charles tIle Bald. 
Here, properly speaking, the Francie em- 
pire terminates. The territories allotted to 
Lothaire, received the appellation of the 
Kingodom oj Italy; those allotted to Lewis 
the Gern1an, were called Francia Orientalis; 
those allotted to Charles the Bald, were 
called Francia Occidentalis; in time, the 
Francia Orientalis was calle(l the King- 
dOlJl of Germany; the Francia Occidentalis 
was called the Kingdom of France. Till 
Charles the Bald, the Teutonic or German 
,vas the language of the court; in his time, 
the Romancic, afterwards called the French 
language, came into use. 
The three kingdon1s "vere reunited in 
Charles the Fa, who was deposed by his 
subjects; and the kingdoms of Italy, France, 
and Germany, were again separated, the 
two last, never to be reunited.-From the 
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kirts of the kingdo111S of f'rance and Ger- 
nlan}r, t\VO ne\v kingdo111S arose,-the King- 
, d01l1 of Lorraille, ,,'hich cOlllprised the coun- 
try bet,veen the Rhine, the Meuse and the 
ScheId, or the l1lodern Lorraine, the pro- 
yince of Alsace, the Palatinate, Treves, 
Cologn, Juliers, Liege, and the Nether- 
lands :-and the K illg'dollz of Bllrg'undy 
I divided into the Cisjuranan, or the part of it 
I to the west, and the Transjuranan, or the 
part of it on the east, of l\Iount Jura. rrhe 
I fornler conlprisÐd Provençe, Dauphiné, the 

 Lyonese, Franche-colllté, Bresse, Bugey, 
I and a part of Savoy; the latter contained 
the countl)T bet,yeen l\Io
lnt Jura and the 
Pennine Alps, or the part of S,vitzerland 
\vithin the Reuss, the Valais, and the rest 
of Sa'To.y. 


II. 


Soo K after the division of the empire 
of Charlemagne, the FEUDAL POLITY as- 
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empire of the West to Italy. In Gernlany, 
upon the abdication of Charles the Fat, the 
people, from respect to the memory of 
Charlelnagne, deferred the cro,vn, first to 
Arnold, a natural SOI1 of Carlon1an, king of 
Bavaria, and, after Arnold's decease, to 
Le,vis his SOI1. On the decease of Le,yis, 
they elected a Duke of Franconia for their 
king, and then a Saxon line of princes. 
In France, the san1e respect for the 111e- 
DIory of Charlemagne, preserved his de- 
scendants longer on the throne : - finally, 
on the death of Le,vis the Fifth, ,vithout 
issue 111ale, Hugh Capet, duke of France, 
and count of Paris and Orleans, "'rested the 
French sceptre fron1 then1. c 
e SEE NOTE II. 


IV. 


TH E first of tile t".o follo.,.,ving GeJlealo- 
g;ical Tables she\vs the Descent of the Em- 
perors of Gern1any; the second shc,vs the 
Descent of tIle Kings of France, of the 
House of Charlenlagne. 
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+ .. . . . . . a; I 
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LOTHAIRE, 
Kiug of Italy. 


r 
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+ . . . 8; I 
, 


r 
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King, 879. 
+ 882. 
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I 
ROBERT the Strong, 
COUllt of Orleans; 
+ 
 . 867. 
8. ROBERT; 
Duke of Prance 
and Burgundy. 
King,. . . . 922. 
+ . . . . . . 923. 
'. 
I 
E 1\1 tol A =9. Ru DOI.PH ; 
King, 923. 
+ . . 936. 


r 
6. Euno, 
Count of Paris; 
King, .. . 888. 
Deposed . 892. 
+ . . . . 898. 


r 
HUGH, 
Duke of France 
and Bergundy; 
+ 956. 


I 
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PAR TIll. 
I Comprising the Period of the German Empire, 
during the 
AXON, FRANCONIAN, and SUABIAN 
Dynasties. 


911-1024. 


I I N the period of the German history, 
I during which, the throne was filled by the 
i 
I SAXON E:\IPERORS, the reader's attention 
is generally directed to four circumstances: 
1. the principal states of '" hich Germany 
\vas then compo
ed; .2. the origin of the 
:; house of Saxony; 3. the early cities; 4. and 
I early monasteries in Germany. 
, 1. The general lin1its of the German em- 
. pire have been mentioned: in respect to 
its P'l'incipal States, a considerable portion 
I, of the part of its territory, ,vhich lies on 
I 
I' each side of the Mayne, ,vas kno,vn by 
I the various appellations of Nova Erancia. 

 D 
I 
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Francia Orientalis, Francia Teutonica, Os- 
trofrancia, Austrasia and Franconia. The 
space bet\veen tlrlt part of Gerlnany and 
the upper Elbe, Saxon
a .nd Alenu]nnia, 
,vas filled by the Thuringifins. The Saxonia 
of Ptolemy lay bet\veen the OdeI' and the 
Elbe; but, at the period, no\v under con- 
sideration, the Saxons had deserted the 
Oder, and "ere spread from the Elbe o\-er 
the Ellis, and reached Francia and Thu- 
ringia on the South. The northern coun- 
try, bet,veen the Weser and the Meuse, 
\\ras called Frisia; the country bet,veen the 
Rhine and the M8use .was called Austrasia ; 
the country bet\veen the Rhine, the Neker 
and the Lech, \yas divided bet" een the 
Suevi and tIle Alenlanni; the country be:' 
tween tIle Lech, the Alps, and the Anisa, 
"Tas called Boioaria, since softened into 
Bayaria. On the east of it, ,vas Austria; 
l\10ravia ,vas called Austria Maharensis ; mo- 
dern Boherrlia ,vas called Belleim; Croatia, 
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S.clavonia, Servia, and Dalmatia, have con- 
tinued, under the same appellations, to re- 
present the same territories. 
:2. The Saxon Emperors are generally 
supposed to deriye their origin froln Har- 
derich, the first of the Saxon Kings ,vhose 
names are kno,,'n to us. He reigned ninety 
years before Clirist; to hin1, Hengist, \v ho 
I 
,,,-ith his brother Horsa, invaded England 
!in -1-34, ,yas fç>urteenth in succession; and 
. . 
"
itekind the Great ,vas tenth in succession 
I 
to Hengist. After a ,var of thirt)T years, 
he ,,-as conquered by Charlemagne; the 
:\vhole nation becan1e subject to the con- 
queror; and he granted to 'Vitelind the 
: Duchies of Engern and 'Vestphalia; from 
that tillIe, "ritekind took the appellation of 
Duke of Saxony. In a further part of 
tthese sheets, SOlne mention ,viII be Inade 
lof the Ho
ses ,vhich descended fronl him. 
, Henry, the fìr
t emperor of the house of 
D2 
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Saxony, was fifth in descent from hil'll, by 
males clainling through males. 
3. The aversion of the antient Gernlans 
from living in Cities or even in villages, is 
mentioned more than ?nce l)y Tacitus: it 
decreased, as they spread then1selves over 
the countries lying. on the ,vest of the Rhine; 
so that, at an early period after the Triboci, 
N emetes, and Vangiones settled. in the 
countr
r bet\yeen the Rhine and the Vosges, 
,ve find the cIties of S tras burgh, Spires, 
Mayence and 'V orms. Under the Francie 
Sovereigns, cities \\rere n1ultiplied; but they 
""ere particularly e!}couraged by Benry the 
Fo\vler. From the troops quartered in 
Germany, he chose every ninth soldier; the 
remaining eight ,vere to so,v and till the 
land, and to convey its produce to the 
ninth; he ,vas to raise buildings for its 
preservation, and habitations for himself 
and his cOlllpanions. Insensibly these 
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;oldiers were joined by the general body of 
he people, particuLlrly of the lower .order. 
the emperor ordered the courts of justice, 
,:airs, tournan1ents and other public l11eet- 
I 
: ngs, to be held in the cities, ànd sent his 
),,"n officers to preside over thenl. His ex- 
lmple \vas followed in every part of Ger- 
nany, so that it scarcely contained a terri- 
r 
,-ory which had not its city". 
In each of them, there generally was a 
,
ollege of decurions for its internal gov,ern-. 
I d 1:' .. . · h 
l1ent, an lor transactIng Its concerns "'It 
I 
:;trangers, and to each of them the elnperors 
generall..y granted some exclusive privileges. 
To the more favoured of thenl, they granted 
the Jus Stapulæ, or the fight of having all 
commodities, ,vhich were brought into them, 
exposed to public sale for the benefit of the 
inhabitants; and the Jus Gerallii, or the 
fight of having all goods imported into 
them, or exported from theIn, ,veighed or 
measured by the public weights and n1easures 
D3 
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of th
 city, for \\'hich the city ,vas entitled 
to a duty. The establishnlent of a cit 
,,:as at first an inlperial prerogatiye;" in- 
sensibly it ,vas usurped, "ith other prero- 
gatives of royalty, by the nobles. By de- 
grees the cities increased in con
equencp, 
and their for111s of governnlent became more 
regular. At. first, their chief Inagistrates 
\vere of noble extraction; bnt by degrees, 
the chief offices \,Tere opened to the general 
bod}T of the people: the city of Neurem.. 
berg alone invariably continued to be go- 
\Terned by patrician 11lagistrates; on ,vhich 
account, the Gern1an writers generally give 
her the honourable appellation of the 
Inclyta 
Tol'e'nbe1"g'a. Thus, soon after the 
time of "\rhich "re are speaking, there "Tere 
in alu10st eypra'T to,vn in Gennany three 
different ranks of inhabitants; thp nobles, 
the citizens and the slaves; but, about the 
beginning of the t\relftll century, Henr.}" the 
fifth enfranchised all sla,'es in cities \vho 
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\vere artIsans, and raised thpffi to the rank 
f citizens. C 
· SEE Heinec. Elem. Jur. Germ. Lib. I. Tit. Y. de 
jure ßlullÍl:ipum, and Dr. Robertson's l T iew of 
tIle State of Society in Ell/ope, Note xvi. xvii. 


4. Tq this period, \ve 111a}T also assign the 
great increase of the early nlona
teries of 
Germany. On the general utility of those 
Ifoundations at this æra, a celebrated pro- 
testant historian, Mr.lVlallet, in his Histoire 
Ides Suisses Oll Hel-cetiens, 1 Tom. p. 105, thus 
:expresses himself: "The christian clergy, 
" like the Druids of Gaul, ".ere the only 
" depositaries of kno"Tledge; the only la"T_ 
" 
yer
, ph }Tsicianð, ast.ronomers, historians, 
" notaries; the only persons acquainted 
" \\?ith the Belles Letters; the only persons 
" ,,?ho could instruct .youth; except anlong 
" them, profound ignorance reigned every 
"\vhere. The Monks softened, by their 
" instructions, the ferocious manners of the 
" people; and opposed their credit to the 
D4 
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" despotis111 of the l1obilitJT, ,vho knew no 
" other occupation than \\Tar, and grievously 
" oppressed their subjects and inferiors. On 
" this account, the gOyernnlent of the monks 
" ,vas preferred to theirs. The people sought 
" then1 for judges; it ,vas an usual saying, 
" that it was better to be governed by a 
" bi
hop' s crosier, than a n10narch's sceptre. 
" The n10nks ,vcre engaged in useful em- 
." ployn1ents; they cleared and cultivated 
. " desert and sayage lands, 'Ve find that 
" in many places, ,,,here those missionaries 
" established then1selves, agriculture, next 
" to preaching, ,vas their principal occu- 
"pation. W11ere St. Gal built his church, 
" he planted a garden, and reared a flock 
" of sheep: he recomlnended to his dis- 
" ciples to SUPP01"t thclllselves by the labour 
" of their hands. 'Vas it possible that such 
" nle}} should not ue yenerated, both during 
" their liyes and after their deaths? Can 
"history then reckon up such a super.... 
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'abundance of men, \"ho have deyoted 
, then1selves to the \"elfare of their neigh- 
'bours? At a later period, the 1110nks \vere 
,., corrupted by riches and po,ver: this is the 
'.. con1mon fate of n1an; but, at the tilne of 
., ,,,hich \ve are no\v speaking, the}T had 
;, never been other than respectable. The 
" monastery of St. Gal had also a school, 
",,,hich by degrees becanle tàn10uS; both 
1" laymen and persons who devoted them- 
(' selves to the Church, flocked to it in 
." cro\\rds. There, books "Tere preserved; 
I 
" there, they \vere copied; there, several 
"precious ,,'orks of antient writers ,vere 
"discoyered, "rhich must have perished in 
"the general confusion of the barbarous 
" ages, \yithout these Asylums, ,,'here Reli- 
" gion still thre,v out some light. '''hen 
,,, ,ve consider the profound ignorance of 
"the nation
 \vho invaded the Ron1an 
" elnpire, and established themselves on its 
'" ruins, their exclusive passion for \, ar, their 
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" contenlpt of the sciences, the arts, and 
" even of writing, one perceiyes that eyery 
" thing then concurred to produce in Eu- 
" rope, the barbarisn1 ,vhich hacl reigned so 
" long among the Celtes, the Scandinavians 
" and SarIn r tians. What ,vas it, ,vhich, in 
" this æra of the ruin of the Roman en1pire, 
" preserved the human Inind from being 
" plunged into tl1e darkness of the greatest 
" barbarism, and from losing the last re- 
"mains of Greek and Roman lore?-For 
" this blessing, Inankind is indebted to the 
" Christial1 Religion. Nothing less than 
" the po,ver of religion could subdue those 
" barbarous prejudices, which carried the 
" conten1pt of the sciences, even to ,vriting. 
" It ,va5 necessary that there should be a 
" sacred book,,, llÏch made some kno,vledge 
"of writing indispensable ;-a particular 
" class, an order of informed men, bound to 
" study and teach its contents.'J 
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1. UNDER Henry the III, the Elnpi1"c qf' 
i Gerllzany had its 
Teatcst e:l'tent: it C0111- 
Iprised Gern1any; Italy, Burgundy and Lor- 
I raine: Poland, and other parts of the 
,Sclayonian territories, ,vere its tributaries; 
Denmark and Hungary ackno,vledged them- 
selves its vassals. 
2. The Ell/perors qlfected to cOllside1" all 
i Christendom as f01'1lling a royal 1'epublié, 
'of which the enlpcl'or wa.
 chief. A t the 
council of Tours, in 1055, the emperor 
Henry III avo"Ted all these pretensions, 
I against Ferdinand the king of Castille, who 
I had assumed the title of emperor; and, on 
I 
the suggestion of Henry, the pope and the 
fathers of the council sent deputies to Fer- 
I dinand, forbidding him, under pain of ex- 
: con1IDunication, to take the title of elnperor. 
I In consequence of this assumed supremacy, 
: the emperors claimed the exclusive right 
I 
i of creating kings. Boleslaus, the duke of 
I Poland, having taken on himself the title 
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of King, in 1077, the states of the empire 
declared it to be an infraction of the inlpe- 
rial prerogative, and proclailned "rar against 
hiln. For his right to this splendid pre-elni- 
nence the emperor has latel..y found adyo- 
cates in Gern1any.-(See Leibniz's Treatise, 
under the assumed nanle of Cæsarilllls F'llrs- 
tellel'ius, de Jure suprematfls ac leg;ationum 
PrincijJlllTi Germoniæ, Ope Omn. TOJ1l. IV.) 
-But, out of Germany, nothing of it is 
allo"red him, be:rond precedence in rank, 
I 
which no sovereign in Europe contests ,,-ith 
him. It is observable that, as the French 
nlonarchs insisted on the Carlovingian ex- 
traction of Hugh Capet, they affected to 
speak of Henry the Fo,vler and all his suc- 
cessors as usurpers of their fan1il y dignities: 
-in this manner Lewis the fourteenth ex- 
presses himself in some melnoirs attributed 
to hinl, ,vhich have been recently published. 
3. Soon after reaching this point of gran- 
d
ur, the empire began to decline; this was 
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I principally owing to the rapid extension of 
I the Feudal Systeln, perhaps the lIlost singu- 
lar event recorded in history.- The follo,,- 
ing lines giving borne account of the rise and 
I effects of the feudal law in Europe, are 
I copied from one of the \vriter's annotations 
Ion " Coke upon Littleton." 
I "THE EARLY IIISTOR Y OF THE FEUDS 
i OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES is involved in a 
. 
, considerable degree of obscurity. That in 
, the time of Pepin the feudal polity arri'Ted 
I at a degree of maturity and consistence, is 
certaIn. It Inust, therefore, have previously 
I had its rise and progress. S0111e vestiges 
of these are discoverable in the scanty ma- 
I terials \vhich have reached us, of the history 
and antiquities of those early times. '\1" e 
find nlention in then1 of the leuds ;-of lands 
entrusted (colnmendati) by the king to his 
follo,,-ers ;-of estates, ,vhich, on account of 
the infidelity, or the co\\"ardice of the 
proprietary, or his placing himself under 
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another lord, the king tal{es from him, and 
restores to the fisc. There is also mention 
of the pares conâtum and the jideles, and 
of reinvesting the leudes, 
rho had been un- 
justly depriyed of their possessions. At first, 
kings alonè granted fiefs. 1-'hey granted 
thenl to laYIB.en only, not to ecclesiastics; 
and to such only "\\rho \vere free, and pro- 
bably to the n10st inlportant only of their 
follo,vers. They ,vere not granted, for any 
certain, or deteru1inate period of tiu1e ; tl1ey 
,vere not transmissible to the descendants 
of the grantee; they were resumable on the 
bad conduct of the vassal, \vithout the sove- 
reign's being obliged to show the cause of 
the resumption, or having recourse to any 
judicial process. The vassal had no po,yer 
to alienate the!:l. Every freeman "as sub- 
ject to the obligation of militarj
 dut}T ; this 
was the case, in a more particular lI1;1nner, 
of the f
udal tenants; they ,vere to attend 
the sovereign on horseback,.. and if) 
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(complete arlTIOUr, that is, ,vith the breast- 
I plate, the shield, the spear, the helmet, and 
: the s,vord. Thev w"ere to guard his life, 
I v 
: melnber, nlind and fight honour. They,vere 
! first called hornilles, fideles, lClides, antrus- 
I , tiones; to all these, the appellation of -cassals 
succeeded. It appears, that, in early times, 
I the feudal tenant
 \vere nunlerous. A con- 
I siderable part ho,vever of the subjects \vere 
I free fron1 the feudal tenure. The lands held 
I b.y these, ,vere called allodial. The pro- 
prietors of them ,vere under tIle general 
obligation of llliìitary service, and \vere sub- 
ject to general taxation. '"fheir particular 
nature ,vas chiefly discernible in this, that, 
they differed from the villeins, as they ,vere 
freelnen; and from the feudal tenants, as 
their possession
 ,vere from the first heredi- 
tary. For, originally, the cro\vn itself ,vas 
not in the sense, in \vhich ,ve no,v use the 
,vord, hereditary.. A 111arked preference ,vas 
al\vays shewn, both by the sovereign and 
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the nation, to the royal lineage. But by 
each, the strict line of hereilitary descent 
,vas occasionally interrupted, by calling to 
the throne a remote relation, to the prejudice 
of the actual heir. The governn1ent ,vas 
monarchical; but strong1y controlled b
y the 
people. Twice a }Tear, the people, or as 
they \vere after,vards called, the states, as- 
sen1bled. The first of these general assem- 
blies ,vas held, originally in the month of 
March, after,vards in the month of l\Iay, 
and al,vao-Vs in open air. Hence, froin the 
time of 111eeting, the expression Ie champ 
de Mars, after,vards Ie chanlp de Mai. The 
second assenlbly ,vas held in the autumn. 
It ,vas dividell into t,vo classes. The first 
comprised the bishops, the abbots, the 
dukes, the counts, and the elders of the 
nation; and all of then1 had deliberative 
yoices in the asselnbly. The second con- 
tained the Inagistrate
, and the inferior offi- 
cers; but these attended only to receive the 
orders 
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,orders of the assen1bly. The king proposed 
'the subjects of debate, by his referendar.y; 
,the members of the first class deliberated 
'upon them; the king pronounced the de- 
CISIon. The acts ,yere reduced to ,vriting, 
lunder the name of capitularies, and the 
'execution of them ,vas entrusted to the 
;members of tIle second class. The gover- 
,fiors of provinces "'ere called dukes; the 
counts ,yere subordinate to them, and ad. 
!lninistered justice, in the districts cOlnlni t- 
!ted to their care. The missi regii, were 
cOlnmissaries appointed by the king, to at- 
tend to the general administration of j1.Jstice, 
throughout the nati
n. Next to the counts 
were the barons, or the chief land o,vners : 
then follo,ved the general bodJT of freen1en; 
after these, caBle the artisans, the la bour- 
I 
ers, and the villeins. The general adnli- 
I 
nistration of affairs, was entrusted to the 
'almoner, ,vho ,vas at the head of the clergy. 
,The referendary and chancellor were tbe 
I 
I E 
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chief counsellors of state: then follo,ved the 
chan1berlain, the count of the palace, the 
high ste,vard, the butler, the constable, the 
marshal, the four huntsmen, and the grand 
falconer. Sucll appears to be the general 
outline of the feudal governillent, during 
the Carlovingian line. That line \ras ex- 
tinguislled, in France, by the accession of 
the Capetian line; in Gern1any, by the ac- 
cession of the House of Saxony; and in 
It
ly, by the usurpation of the dukes. Soon 
after, or perhaps SaIne time before this event, 
fiefs becaille hereditary. Eyen the offices 
of duke, count and Inargraye, and the other 
high offices of the cro,vn, ,vere trans111itted: 
in the course of hereditary descent; and 
not long after, the right of primogeniture 
,vas universally established. It first took 
'place, in the descent of the cro,vn, but ,vas 
soon adlnitted by every branch of the feud. 
This stability of possession ,vas an immense I I 
addition to the po,ver of the crO\\Tn vassals. 
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.[t enabled them to establish an indepen.. 
ency of the cro\vn. They usurped the 
30vereign property of the hind, ,,,ith ciyil 
'Ind ll1ilitary authority" oyer the inhabitants. 
The possessions, thus usurped, they granted 
but to their ilnmediate tenants, and these 
'granted them o\'er to others, in like man- 
I 

ler. By this Ineans, though they al,vays 
iprofessed to hold their fiefs froln the cro\vn, 
I 
they were in fact absolutely independent 
:
f it. They assun1ed in their territories, 
I 

eYery royal prerogative: they pro1l1ulgated 
,Ia\\'"s; they exercÍsed the po\ver of life and 
I 
'death; they coined 1110ney; fixed the 
tand- 
:ard of \veights and n1easures; granted safe- 
guards; entertained a 111ilitary force; and 
imposed taxes, ,,,itb eyery other right sup- 
posed to be annexed to royalty. In their 
titles, they st.yled thelnselyes, Dukes, &c. 
"b
y the grace of God," a prorogative 
'a.vowedly confined to sovereign power. It 
I - 
\vas even admitted, that, if the king refused 
E :2 
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to do the lord justice, the lord Inight make 
,var against him. In the ordonnances of 
St. Le,,'is, ch.50, is this remarkable passage: 
" If the lord says to his liege tenant, CODle 
" \vith me, I an1 going to make ,var against 
" my sovereign, ,vho 11as refused me the 
" justice of his court: upon this, the liegE 
" man should ans\ver in this 111anner to thf 
" lord: I ,yould "Tillingly go to the king tc 
" kno,,? the truth of \vhat you say, that hE 
"has denied }TOU his court. And then hE 
" shall go to the king, saying to him in thi
 
" n1anner: ' Sir, the lord in "hose ligeancE 
c, and fealty I aIll, has told n1e }TOU hav{ 
" refused the justice of your court; ane 
" upon this I am CaIne expressly to YOU} 
" majesty, to kno\\r if it is so; for 111Y lord 
" has sU111moned me to go to "Tar ,vith YOU. 
" And thereupon, if the king ans,vers, thai 
" he "Till do no judgment in his court, thE 
" Inan shall return imn1ediately to his lord 
" and his lord shall equip him, and fit hin
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:, out at his o"\vn expenee; and if he will 

;
 not go with him, he shall lose his fief by 
I' right. But if the king ans\vers, that he 
i' ,vill hear him, and do justice to the lord,,, 
, the man shall return to him, and shall 
i' say: 'Sir, the king has said to me, that he 
., ,viII ",-illingly do you justice in his court.' 
!, Upon ,vhich, if the lord says, , I never will 
, enter into the king's court, conle there- 

, fore" ,vith me, according to the sumnlons 
:' I ha ye sent }TOU;' then the nlan shall say, 
I 
I, I ,viII not go ,vith you; and he shall not 
:' lose his fief for his not going." This 
,he,vs ho,v po,verful and absolute the great 
vassals ,vere. The saB1e nlotive ,vhich in- 
luced the vassals of the crO,\Tn to attenlpt to 
nake thenlselves independent of the cro"Tn, 
nduced -their tenants to Inake thenlselves 
ndependent of them. This introduced 
n 
Ilterior state of vassalage. The king ,,-as 
I;alled the Sorereign lord; his immediate 
assal was called the Sllz:ereig.n; and the 
E3 
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tenants holding of hinl ,,,ere called the ar- 
1"ièrc vassals. Bet\yeen tlÏese and the sove- 
reign, the connexion ,vas very snlall. In 
those reigns even, ,vhen the power of the 
monarch ,vas greatest, his authority over 
the arrière vassals ,vas faint and indirect. 
Of this the history of Joinyille presents a 
striking instance: Previously to the depar- 
ture of S1. Le"'Tis on the crusade, he sum- 
moned an assen1bly of his barons to attend 
him, and required then1 to s"
ear, that, on 
the eyent of his decease during the expe- 
dition, they would be 10J
al and true to hit 
son. J oinville his historian, a feudatary 01 
the count of Chan1pagne, though he pos. 
ßessed an enthusiastic veneration for th{ 
king, and the warillest attachn1ent to hi:. 
person, refused, on account of his vassalagE 
to the count, to tale the oath: his ,vord: 
are, " llie 1ne deJnanda, lnais je ne 
'O..'l' fair l 
point de saement, carje n' estoie pas son home: 1 
I 
The consequence ,vas, that, in every king: 
I 
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: dom there \vere as many sovereigns, ,vith 
the po,ver and ensigns of roy"alty, as 
po,verful vassals. 'Vith respect to France, 
Hugh Capet acquired the cro\vn of that 
kingdom, by availing himself of the ex- 
trenle \veakness, to \vhich it ,vas reduced 
I by the system of subinfeudation. After he 
acquired the throne he used his utn10st 
I efforts to restore it to its antient splendour 
and strength. His successors pursued his 
vie\vs \vith undeviating attention and po- 
lic.y; and \yith so n1uch success, that pre- 
vjously to the acc
ssion of Le,vis the thir- 
teenth, the seventy-t,vo great fiefs of France 
,vere united to the cro\vn, and all thèir 
feudal lords attended, at the states general 
I 
in 1614, the last that \vere held, till the late 
I 
I Inemorable assembly of thénl in 1789. This 
I system of re-union ,vas c0111pleated by the 
, accession of the pro"Vinces of Lorraine and 
Bar to the crown of France, in 1735. (See 
E4 
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Abrégé Chronolog'ique des g'rall(ls Fiefs de la 
Courollne de France, Paris 1729.)- 
Like France, Spain ,vas broken into as 
Inany principalities as it contained barons. 
In the course of time, fthey were all absorbed 
in the nIore pO\\Terful kingdoDls of f\rragon 

 
and Castile; and, by the n1arriage of Fer- 
. dinand, the sovereign of Arragon, ,vith Isa- 
b
lla the sovereign of Castile, the.y ,vere all 
united to descend in the .sanIe line.-No 
such re-union took place in The EnljJire. 
{Jnder the i111mediate successors of Charle- 
111agne, it was broken into innumerable 
principalities, never to be re-united. If we 
allo\v for the difference of public and private 
manners, it presents the same spectacle at 
this day, as the otJler states of Europe pre
 
sented formerly, bl1t which is now peculiar 
. . 
to itself-a cOlnplex association' of prin- 
cipalities more or less powerful, and lnore 
or less connected, wjth a Qomina-l 
ove- 
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reignty in the emperor, as its supreme feu- 
dal chief. 
In Eugland no such dismemberment, as 
that ,,,e have been speaking. of, took place; 
nor did the nobles ever acquire, in Eng... 
land, that sovereign or eyen independent 
po\ver, which they acquired in Spain, 
Germany or France. The po\ver and in- 
fluence of some of the English . nobles 
. 
r were certainly' great, and sOInetimes oyer... 
I 
; shado\ved royalty itself. But it is evident 
1 that Nevil the great earl of 'Var\vick, and 
the .nobles of the house of Percy, the great- 
est subjects ever kno\vn in the country, 
I ,vere, in strength, dignity, po\ver, influerlce, 
I and every other point of vie\\T, greatl.y in- 
ferior to the dukes of Brittany or Burgundy, 
or the counts of Flanders. The nature of 
this note neither requires, nor allo\v-s, a 
further deduction of the public history 
Qf the feuds .of Europe: the four circum.. 
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stances ,ve have mentioned-the heirship of 
fiefs, the right of primogeniture, the inter- 
mediate sovereignty of the cro"",
n vassals, 
anel the introduction of subinfeudation, 
completed the triumph of the feud over 
monarchy.--Here the historical deduction 
.. 
naturally closes. The Carlovingian family 
is the important link, ,vhich connects an- 
tient ,,,ith modern history, Romanjurispru- 
dence with the codes of the German tribes, 
and the law' of civil obligation, with the law 
f n 
o tenure. 



... 
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THE principal events in the history of 
the latter princes of the F'l'Gnconiall line, 
, 
and of all the princes of the Suabian line, 
,vere produced or influenced by THE CON- 
TESTS BET'VEEN THE POPES AND TIfE 
El\IPERORS. The grounds of theBe contests 
,vere I. The Right claimed by the emperors 
of nominating to vacant bishopricks, and 
the forIn, by ,vhich they contended that 
bishops elect, should be invested ,vith the 
temporal possessions of their sees: II. The 
claims of the popes to hold their antient 
Italian territories, independent of the em- 
perors, and the disputes between the popes 
and the emperors, respecting the ne,v 
acquisitions of the popes in Italy: and 
III. The claim of the popes to the supreme 
dominion of every part of the christian 
world, both in temporal and spiritual con- 
cerns. 


I. 1. As 
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I. 
I. I. As to THERIGHT OF NOl\IINATING 
TO VACANT BISIIOPRICKS :-in the early 
ages of the church, bishops were elected at 
a congregation of the clergy and laity of 
the diocese. One or more of the neigh- 
bouring bishops presided at the elections: 
the whole congregation elected, the bishops 
consecrated. If, on some occasions, the 
bishops did not acquiesce in the choice of 
the congregation, these ,vere considered as 
extraordinary cases, in which the general 
rule was infringed. 
In the reign of Constantine the Great, 
rank and wealt]1 began to preponderate; 
the negative power of the bishops, from 
tl1eir exclusive fight of consecration, and 
tIle general influence of the clprgy; from 
tIle superior sanctity of. their character, 
were more sensibly felt. In process of time, 
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tIle emperor became lord of the ascendant; 
and, by degrees, little attention was paid 
in the choice of bishops, either to the \\Tishes 
of the clergy, or the ,yishes of the laity. 
The election of the bishop of Rome was 
conducted in the san1e manner, but, on 
account of the superior importance of the 

ee, attracted more of the attention of the 
emperors, than the election of any other 
bishop. 
On the division of the Empire bet\veen 
the sons of Theodosius the first, all that 
concerned the bishop of Rome, deyolved to 
the emperor of the west. After Justinian 
recovered Rome from the Vandals, it fell 
to the Greek en1peror; and, on account of 
his distance from Honle, his rio-hts on these 
o 
occasions ,,,ere exercised in his name, first, 
by the Proconsul of Italy, and after,vards 
by the Exarch of Ravenna. On the resto- 
ration of the Roman empire of the ,vest, in 
the person of Charlemagne, they devolved 
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to him: and thus, in his tIme, the Roman 
pontiffs \vere raised to that dignity, by the 
suffrages of the sacerdotal order, accom- 
panied with the yoice of the people; but, 
after their election, the approbation of the 
emperor ,vas neces8ary to their consecra- 
tion. Less attention ,vas she"Tn to the au- 
thority of the emperor in the reign of the 
successors of charlenlagne; and, at length, 
it seems to have been ,vholly disregarded; 
but it ,vas regained by Otho the Great, 
and uninterruptedly and exclusively enjoyed 
by hinl and his successors, at lea
t till the 
time of pope Gregory the seventh. 
The emperors exerted a less direct in- 
fluence in the election of other bishops. 
.About tIle eleventh century, tIle laity ceased I 
to take a part in them, so that they ,vere 
I 
considered to belong ,vholly to the clergy. 
In the succeeding century, they were en- 
grossed by that part of the clergy, ,vhich 
was attached to the service of the Cathedral 
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i c
urch of the diocese, and which, from t
is 
I CIrcumstance, ,vas, after,vards, called Its 
, chapter. 
Something sinlilar took place in the elec- 
tion of the bishop of ROlne. The seven 
bishops, ,vho ,vere attached to the city and 
territory of ROBle, had long b
en called 
Cardinal Bishops: the ministers of the 
t\vent)T-eight Ronlan parishes, or principal 
churches, ,vere called Cardinal Priests. By 
an ordinance of a council held at ROBle in 
1159, pope Nicholas the second, confined 
the election of tIle bishops of Rome to the 
t\VO orders of Cardinal Bishops and Cardi- 
nal Clerks: still, he expressly ackno,vledged 
and confirmed the right of the emperor to 
ratify, by his consent, the election of the 
Pontiff; but, in the election of Alexander 
the second, this regulation ,vas ,vholly dis- 
regarde
. 
Such, at the time of the accession of 
the Suabian dynasty, \vere the opposite 
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claims to the fight of nom
nation to vacant 
bishopricks. 
I. 2. 'Vith respect to the mode of In-cest- 
in{5' the Bishop elect with his temporal pos- 
sessiolls.-According to the la,v of tenure, 
no person ,vas considered the la,vful, or 
even the actual possessor of the tene- 
ment, till he had taken an oatIl of allegi- 
ance to tl1e lord of ,vhom l1e held it, and till 
he had received froD1 the hand of his lord a 
solemn l11ark, by \vhich the property, com- 
prised in the grant, was transferred to hilll.. 
This invested him \vith the seizin or legal 
ownership of the property. The ceremony 
,vas usually performed by presenting to 
the tenant a bough, or a piece of turf, or 
some other sYDlbol of the property. '\Then a 
bishop died, his ring and crosier \yere trans- 
mitted to the prince, \vithin \vhose jurisdiction 
his diocese was situated: on the appointment 
of his successor, the prince presented them 
to him J as a symbolical delivery of the tenl- 
poral 
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poral possessions of the see: the bishop 
delivered them over into the hands of the 
metropolitan, and received them back from 
him, as a symbol of the spiritual right 
conferred on him by his consecration. 
It is evident, that the delivery of the ring 
and crosier, by the emperor to the bishop 
elect, though it ,vas principally intended 
as a symbolic delivery of the tenements 
or temporal possessions of the see, ope- 
rated, indirectly, as an appointnlent to the 
see, or at least as a Veto on any other 
appointment. Besides,-it too often hap
 
pened, that the princes sold, or other\vise 
corruptly disposed of the vacant bishop ricks ; 
and, in this, they \vere assisted by the right 
claimed by them, of \vithholding the ring 
and crosier. 
In this ceremonial, three things gave par- 
ticular offence to the Roman pontiffs, 1 st, 
tþey considered it a spiritual ceremony, 
which it was, therefore, a sacrilege in a 
F 
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layman to perforn1 ;-but the spirituality of 
the ceren10ny it ,vas difficult to prove:- 
2rlly, they said it virtuall.y deprived thE:: 
clergy of their right of election; in answeJ l 
to this, the' prince alledged that he re- 
presented- the whole body of the people'l 
to ,vhom tIle rig11t of election prinlitivel) 
belonged :-and 3dly, it ,vas said to facili. 
tate tIle simoniacal traffic of benefices ;-thi:, 
was certainly the case, but it was rather all 
abuse of the ceren10ny, than an 'objectioI 
to the ceremony itself. 
It is probable, that, if sonle person 0 
weight had brought the popes and prince. I 
to a clear understanding of the rights claim 1 
I 
ed by them, tI1eir disputes Inigl1t have beel 
accommodated to their mutual satisfactionl 
either by substituting some ceremonial agree: 
able to botl1 parties, or by nlaking eac] 
party declare ,vhat. he understood the cere 
 
monial in use to import, and disclaim th l 
opposite construction. Instead of this th. 
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I 
,dispute involved the state and church, fOl 
I more than a century, in the deepest çala- 
,n1ities, and the most complicated scenes of 
'confusion and distress. 
I I. 3. At length the matters in dispute 
\vere anzicably arrallg'ed. 
In respect to the fight Qf nominating 
to Bishopricks,-it ,vas finally settled-in 
,Germany, . by tQ.e Concordate of 1447, 
I which confirlned the election of bishops to 
I the chapters exercising that right: - in 
: France, by the Concordate of 1516, \y11
çll 
I vested the nomination to bishopricks, and 
the collation of certain benefices of the 
I higher class in the kings of France,- in 
Spain, by prescription, repeatedly allo,ved 
by the popes, under \vhich the kings haye 
uninterruptedly exercised the rigl1t of no- 
minating bishops,-and in England, by the 
charter of king John, recognized and con- 
firmed by his Great Charter, and by the 25th 
of Edward the Third, Stat. 6. 
 3, which 
F2 
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gave up to the chapters the free fight 
of electing their prelates; but that statute 
is virtually repealed by the 25th of. 
Henry the Eigl1th, c. 7, by which, the 
chapters, if they do not elect. the per
n 
recommended by the king's letters missive, I 
are subjected to the penalties of preJ 


. 
munlre. 


I. 4. As to the mode of in/resting Bishop
1 
elect with theÙ' temporalities :-At a General! 
Diet, l1eld at Worms in 1122, it was settled, 
that bishops should be cl10sen by those tc 
whom the rigl1t of election belonged, iIJ 
the presence of tl1e emperor or his ambas- 
sador; that, in the case of a dispute an10n
, 
I 
the electors, the en1peror should decide 
and that the bishop should take an oath 0:1 
allegiance to the emperor, and receive hi
1 
temporalities from l1im by the delivery 0: 
the sccptre, and do the emperor homage fo: ' 
them. This convention ,vas solemnly con. 1 
firmed in the follo,ving year, at the cannel 
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i of Lateran. Speaking generally, this form 
I of investiture has been a.dopted in every 
part of Christendom. 


II. 


In respect to TIlE CLAIl\IS OF THE POPES 
TO I-IOLD THEIR ANTIENT ITALIAN TER- 


RITORIES INDEPENDENT OF THE E1\IPE- 


RORS, AND THE DISPUTES OF THE POPES 
I 'VITI-I THE E1\IPERORS RESPECTING TI-IE 
I 
I NE'V PAPAL ACQUISITIONS IN ITALY;- 
I in some former of thes
 sheets, the gradual 
I rise of the bishop of Rome, in his succes- 
sive character of an unpropertied ecclesi. 
I astic,-of a trustee of some 1110veables and 
immoveables for the service of the church 
and purposes of charity,-of an owner of 
houses and farms,-of a,. magistrate,-and 
of a subordinate prince with a consider- 
able degree of temporal and territorial 
power and political influence, has been 
noticed. With his growth and his strength 
F3 
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the general body of the clergy gre,," and 
strengthened. They first acquired for them- 
selyes and their sûccessors, those private 
possessions ,,:hich eyery citizen nlay enjoy; 
they were after\vards endo\ved with castles, 
fortre
ses, cities, provinces and other pub- 
lic grants, 'v hich are peculiar to sovereigns, 
to princes, and to the higllest nobility. 
These, the Carlovingian monarchs besto"Ted 
on the clergy \vith a liberal hand. Their 
aim \vas, through J:he mediuIll of these 
grants, to ciyilize the barbarous countries 
over \vllich the
y reigned; and to secure a 
numerous and respectable body of nlen, on 
whose loyalty and fidelity they could de- I 
1 . . h h . I 
- pene, In any contest WIt t elr overgrown I 
vassals or turbulent subjects. I 
In the first ûf these objects, they partially I 
. 
succeeded; in the second, they wholly 
failed, as the clergy soon enlisted under I 
the banners of the pope, in his quarrels 
\ìrith the emperor, and made it a common 
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cause "
with him, to render then1"elves inde- 
pendent of the becular po"
er. 
Their neÀt atten1pt "il' of a bolder kind. 
The. å"serted a right both of 
piritual and 
tèluporal po" er, o\-er the en1peror. Lind 
pretended that he held the elupire as a fief 
or benefice froIlI thenl. Their 5UCCeS:5 in 


the
'" attelnpts in a great Il1ea,ure ans\vered 
their ,,-ishe
. On the one h3nd it becanle 
a f1.1ndalllent
lllllaxinl of jurisprudence tha 
the eInperor acquired in thp in
tant of his 
election <<.it the Gernlan diet the kino'donl
 
ð 
of Ital.,- and ROIne; on thè other this 
kingdo111 "-a
 lllerel - nonlÏnal. ..lnd it be- 
canll:\ another lua"\.ilu of jurÌ:5prudence, that 
the enlprror could not legall, 

sunle the 
titlè
 of Ell1peror or -\Ugllstu
 till he had 
received the cro,,-u fro III the hand:) of the 
pope; and he 'va
 often obliged to purcha
e 
it b) OTeat .sacrifices. 
In the 1nean tilne the piou
 lllunificence 
ot the celebrated 'Iechtildis, countt\
S of 
F.+ 
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Tuscany, had enriched the holy see ."Tith 
considerable possessions. By two deeds of 
gift, she gave all the estates she was then 
possessed of, or might afterwards acquire, 
to the holy see. The principal of them 
.. 
were Tuscany, Spoletto, Parma, Placentia 
and a considerable territory in Lombardy. 
She died ,vithout lineal heirs, and tIle enl- 
peror claimed them as an escheat: this 
,vas a fresh subject of contest between the 
popes and the elnperors. 


III. 


TIlE Popes soon advanced a still higher 
claim: In 'rirtue cif an autlzo1
ity, which they 
p,.eteuded to deri-ce jl"o1n heaven, S01ne of them 
asserted, that the Pope (i'as the Sltp1'>elne Tem- 
pOìalLord of tl,c 'llni-l:c'rse, and thutall princes, 
Gud cit'il f5'o1:ernors, (øere, et'en in temporal 
concerns, suldect to theln. In conformity to 
this doctrine, the popes took upon then1 to 
try, condemn, and depose sovereign princes; 
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to absolve their" subjects from allegiance 
to them, and to grant their kingdoms to 
I 
I others. 
That a claim so unfounded and impious, 
I 
: so detrimental to religion, so hostile to the 
I 
. peace of the world, and apparently so ex- 
travagant and visionary, should have been 
: made, is strange :-stranger still is the suc- 
cess it TIlet "\yith. There scarcely is a king- 
dom in christian Europe, the sovereign of 
,vhich did not, -on some occasion or other, 
, 
acquiesce in it, so far, at least, as to invoke 
it against his o,vn antagonist; and, ha,ying 
once urged it against an antagonist, it was 
not al\vays easy for him to deny the justice 
of it, ,,,hen it ,vas urged against himself: 
The contests respecting it were chiefly car- 
ried on "\vith the German emperors. All 
Italy and Germany ,vere divided bet,veen 
the adherents of the popes and the adhe- 
rents of the emperors. 
At the tilne, ,vhen these contests first 
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commenced, the Guelphs of Altorf in 
Saxony, were among the most illustrious 
falnilies in Germany. In several battles, 
in ,vhich a prince of that house c?mnlanded 
the Saxon and Bavarian troops against the I 
emperor Conrad the third, the son of Fre- I 
derick duke of Suabia, Guelph ,vas the 
,vor(! of war \vith the former, and Weib- 
lingen, the place where Frederick was born, I 
was the 'Tord of ,var \vith the latter. In-' 
sensibly these words were used to denomi- I 
nate opposite parties; and by degrees all I 
persons opposed to the emperor were called I i 
Welfts, and all his adherents were called 
I 
Weiblingenites. These appellations con- I 

i!lued to be used in the contests between I 
the popes and the elnperors, but the Ita- 
i 
lians softened them into Guelphs and Glti- 
bellines. f 


, IN this Section the writer has principally con- 
sult
d the very learned work of Thomassin, 
" Traitè de la Discipline Ecclesiastique, 3 vol. 
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fo1. li25;-Histoire de Charlelnagne, par 1\1. 
Gaillard, 4 vol. 8vo. Paris) 1 i82. l\losheim's 
Ecclesiastical History, translated by Doctor 
:Alac/aille, 5 vol. 8vo. London, 1774. What is 
said in the last of these ,yorks on the subject 
of investitures is particularly interesting;- 
Giannone's Historia de Napoli, 4 vol. 4 to . 
Naples, 1723. On the celebrated Donation of 
the Countess 
Iecthildis, the writer particularly 
consulted the Abbé St. :àlarc's DissertatioDs on 
this subject in his Abrégé Chrollo1ogique de 
l'lzistoil'e d'ltalie, 6 vol. 8vo
 A short and clear 
account 
f the political views with \vhich the 
Pragmatic Sanction of France ,vas framed, is 
given by 1\11". Roscoe, in his Life and Ponti
 
fù:ate of Leo the tenth, vol. iii. p.62-63. 


PART 
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PAR T IV. 


Comprising the Period of the German History, 
behveen the Extinction of the Su ABIAN D YN ASTY, 
and the Eleéìion of the Emperor CHARLES the 
Fifth. · I 


12 54 


15 1 9. 


1. The Great InterregnltllZ, 


1254--1272. 
THE contests between the Popes and the 
Princes of the House of Suabia reduced 
the Empire to a state of anarchy, \vhich 
produced, what is generally called by the! 
German writers, THE GREA T INTER- I 
REGNUl\I. During this period six princes I 
claimed to be Emperors of Germany. I 


1. 
Henry Raspo, Land- 
grave of Thuringia; 
elected emperor in 1246, 
in opposition to Frede- 
rick, II, A- in 1248. 


2. 
\Villiam Count of Hol- 
land, elected emperor in 
1250, by another party; 
+ in 12 5 6 . r 


3. Conrad 



3. 
Conrad IV, the last of 
the Suabian princes; he is 
mentioned in the. preced- 
ing Table V. (p. 59.) 


5. 
Alphonsus, son of Fer- 
dinand III, king of Leon 
and Castile; elected the 
SaIne year, as Richard; 
but hé never carne into 
Germany, or took the 
title. 
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4. 
Richard, Duke of Corn.. 
wall; elected by some 
princes in 125i; quitted 
the empire in 1259. 


6. 
Premislaus III. King 
of Bohemia, elected in 
12 7 2 . 


2. The period between the first and last ac- 
cession of the House of Hapsburgh to the 
Enlpire. 
1272-1438. 
THE Interregnum ,vas determined by the 
"(" 
election of RUDOLPH COUNT OF HAPS- 
BURGH. From him, till- the ultimate 
accession of the House of Austria, the em- 
pire of Germany was held by the following 
Emperors: 


Time of 
Ejection. 


I . 
Rudolph, Count of Hapsburgh - 


- 12 73 
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. 


Time of 
Election. 


Adolph, Count of Nassau - 1292 
3. 
Albert I. Archduke of Austria - - 12g8 
4. 
Henry, Count of Luxemburgh 
. 


13 08 1 
I 


5. 
Lewis V. Duke of Bavaria - - - 1314 


6. 
Charles, King of Bohemia - 
7- 
Winceslaus, King of Bohemia 
8. 
Robert, Elector Palatine - - - - 1400 


1347 
137 8 ! 


9. 
Sigismond, King of Hungar.y 
10. 
Albert II, Duke of Austria - - - 1438 
j 
I 
! 
I 
During the period between the last ac- 
: r I 
cession of the House of Hapsbur?h, and I 
the election of Charles V, the empi
e of 


1410 1 
, 
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Gerlnany ,vas held by the follo,ving Em- 
perors: 


I. 
I Frederick III. 


Time of 
Election. 


- 1440 


2. 


J.\;Iaxilnilian I
 


- 1493 


I . 3. 
Charles v. 


... 


- 15 1 9 


The events, "Thich clailn particular at- 
tention in the history of this period, may 
be divided into those ,vhich relate to the 
Italian, and those ,vhich relate to the Ger- 
111an territories of the emperor. 
With respect to the first, the chief of 
them appear to be I. The rise of the Italian 
Republics, particularly Venice, Genoa, and 
Florence: the rise of the Princes of Savoy, 
and Milan, and the revolutions of Naples, 
and the two Sicilies: II. The commence- 
ment of the decline of the Pope's temporal 
po,ver: and III. The state of the City of 
Rome. 
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I. 
AnouT the middle of the twelfth cen- I 
tury, the towns cif Lombardy and Tuscany 
availed themselves of the weakness of tlte er/Z- 
perors to form thcl1zselves into Republics, but 
"\vith an acknowledgment of feudal subjec- 
tion to the emperor. Milan led the ,yay, 
and ""as follo,ved by Parma, Placentia, 
Pavia, Cremona, Lodi, Como, Padua, Bou-I 
logna, Pisa and other towns. At first, the 
emperors connived at these innovations, 
with a view of weakening the power of their I 
immediate vassals: but Frederick Barba- 
rossa undertook to reduce the to\\Tns to their 
original condition; and actually destroyed I 
Milan, and dispersed its inhabitants. The I 
other towns did not lose their courage; in I 
1162, they entered into' a federal union 
of attack and defence, and the See of 
Rome always assisted them: (See Mallet I 
du Pan, 2 Vol. 350, 351.) At the battle of 
Lignaro, 
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Lignaro, in 1176, they gave the emperor a 
check, ,vhich ,vholly disabled him from 
continuing his hostile measures against 
then1; and a definitive treaty of peace be- 
t\veen them and the en1peror "Tas signed at 
Constance in 118 3.- This is the Treaty {Ie 
Pace COllstantiæ
 generally published after 
the N ovells, in the Corpus Juris Ch:ilis.- 
His son Frederick revived his pretensions; 
but the to,vns rene,ved their league, and 
baffled his attempts to subdue them. 
Generally speaking, the nobles of Italy 
became n1en1bers of the to,vns adjoining 
their possessions. Too often, an an1bi- 
tions indi\
idual interrupted the peace of 
t11e con1ffiunity, by his attempts to attract 
I to hin1self, in some form or other, the ,vhole 
! po,ver of the state. 
The rise of the republics of Venice,' Ge- 
I noa,h and Florence,1 of the Princes ofk Savoy 
I 


I See Note IV. 
· See Note V. 


I See Note VI. 
It See Note VII. 
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and lVlilan,I and of the kingdom of m Naples, 
is a curious subject of enquiry. It bel
ngs 
rather to the history of It.aly than to the 
history of Germany: its connexion ,vitl1 the I ' 
latter is not, however, very remote; and 
therefore some account of the rise and firstl 
increase of some of tl1ese republics and 
principalities, and of the kingdom of Na- 
ples, will be found in the notes. 


II. 
BUT the History of the Gemmn Empire ib l 
immediately connected with THE HISTOR Y 
OF THE PAPAL TERRITOltIES IN ITALY. 
Something has been said on the rise and! 
progress of the temporal po\ver of the l 
.. f I 
popes. The begInnIng 0 the fourteenth' 
I 
century may be assigned for the æra 01 
its highest elevation; as, about that tin1e:' 
their territorial possessions had their largest 
extent: they had then made their greatest I 


,I See Note VIII. 


m See Note IX. 
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I progress in exempting the clergy from the 
I civil po,ver; and they then experienced 
! least resistance to their general claim of 
I divine right to ten1poral po,ver. They 
I D1ight, therefore, at this tin1e be thought to 
I have secured the duration of their Tem- 
I 
, poral En1pire :-froln this period, ho,vever, 
I it began to decline, and the causes of its 
I declin
 are obvious. 
I 1. On some occasions, t/iey carried their 
i pretensions to a leng.th, which excited the dis- 

 g'ust, and even pro'coked the resistance qf the 
i lnost tirnid. The extravagant conduct and 
I language of Innocent III, Boniface VIII, 
and Clement VI, in their contests ,vith 
i Philip Augustus, Philip the fair, and Lelvis 
of Bavaria, gave general offence, and led 
I several States of the kingdon1s of Europe 
to n1ake strong declarations of the inde- 
I pendence of their sovereigns on the see of 
I Rome in all ten1poral concerns. 
2. They were engaged in some enterprizes 
G 
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evidently unjust; and the lives of some of 
theln ,vere confessedly' dissolute. 
3. In the year 1309, the policy of th{1 
French king prevailed on the pope to Trans. I 
late his see to A vignon: and, for a period 01 
seventy years, that city continued the me. 
tropolis of christendoln. This exasperatec 
the Italians to the highest degree: they 108. 
tl1eir personal affection for tl1e pope, the) I 
called his residence at Avignon the cap.1 
tivity of Babylon, and filled Europe witI! 
their invectives against hiln. 
4. An event then took place which wa l 
still more detrimental , to the popes. Grel 
gory the eleventh quitted Avignon, and esta! 
! 
blished 11is residence at Rome; he died i], 
137 8 . The Italian cardinals chose a popel 
,vho tool{ the nan1e of Urban the sixth, an(1 
t 
fixed his seat in tl1e city of Ron1e: th,; 
. 
French cardinals cl10se one, wl10 took thl 
name of Clelnent the seventh, and fixed hi I 
seat at A vignon. All christendon1 wa 
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I divided between the popes; and The Schism 
I continued fron1 1:378 to 1417, ,v hen it ,vas 
, ended by the elevation of Martin the fifth. 
I During the period of the schism two and 
I 
'I'ometimes three rival popes were wander- 
I ing over christendom, dividing it by their 
quarrels, and scandalizing it by their mu- 
I tual recriminations. 
I 
, 5. But nothing contributed so much to 
I the decline of the Temporal Power of the 
: Popes, as the Discussions whicll, took place at 
the councils of Constance, Basil and Pisa, and 
the w1
itings of sfre f ra11nen of learning, par- 
ticularlyof the Parisian school, ,vho no\v be- 
gan to discuss the papal pretensions to tem- 
poral po,ver with temper and erudition. 
6. A rougher attack ,vas ll1ade on them 
by the Albigenses, Wicklefites, Waldenses, 
Lollards and other heretics of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. It must be admit- 
ted on the one hand, that they maintained 
several doctrines irreconcileablewith those of 


G3 
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the gospel, and subversive of civil society; so 
that it is amazing that the reformed churches 
should be so anxious to proye their descent 
froln them; and on the other, that they 
brought charges against some Temporal 
. 
Usurpations of the popes, and churchInen, I 
to which their advocates could n1ake no 
reply. 
The effect of these circumstances was,. 
that the justice of the pretensions of the I 
see of Rome to temporal power, by divine I 
right, became much suspected; the antient I 
canons ,vere more attended to, and the 
limits of spiritual and telnporal pO
Ter ,vere 
better understood. n 


I 
n rfHE general justice of this representation is ac- ! 
knowledged by the warmest and ablest advo- I 
cates of the church of Rome. While, \vith 
every true "'{oman Catholic, they assert, that 
nothing can be wrong in the faith or worship of i 
the church; and that the authol"ity, which the : 
church, her supreme pastor, and her prelates, 
received from Christ, ahvays has been, and must 
I 
ever be, unaltered and unalterable: they admit, 
that, when Luther first made his attack on the 
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-church of Rome, much reformation in the 
church, both in respect to its Head and its 
Members, was \vanting in discipline and morals. 
-See the first pages of the celebrated Varia- 
tions; particularly the extract in them, from 
Cardinal Julian's Letter to Pope Eugenius 
IV, \vritten nearly a century before the Re: 
fOfll1ation, in which he clear] y predicts it and its 
consequences. 
A well-written Historia Reformationis ante 
Reformationem (an expression familiar to the 
writers on the Continent), is much wanted. 
Weare informed by the Editors of Beausobre's 
Histoire de la ReformatiGll, (a valuable work), 
that something of the kind was found among 
his papers, with the title of PreZiminaires de 
la Riformatioll; if it has been prißted, it has not 
found its way to the London market.- The 
Abbé Barruel has promised the public an 
Histoire du Jacobinisrne du ];[ogen Age: it is 
to be hoped he \vill execute his prolnife. 


III. 


OF the Papal Territories,-(particularly 
in respect to the Subject of these sheets),- 
no part is of so much in1porta.oce as THE 
CITY OF RO:L\IE. It is a reluarkable circunl- 
stance, that, during the time that the power 
of the popes was most forn1idable in every 
G4 
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part of christendom, their authority at home 
,vas so inconsiderable, that, on n1any occa- 
sions, the cit.y of ROBle ,vas polluted ,vith 
sedition and n1urder,. and the popes could 
not preserve tllemselves from the greatest 
indignities. The political heresy of Arnold 
of Brescia, not very unlike the Jacobinical 
doctrines of our tin1es, shook both the 
civil and ecclesiastical governments of 
ROllle to their foundations. As soon as it 
'vas subdued, SOlne n1easures "Tere taken to 
establish good order in the dOlninions of 
the pope. For a considerable tillie, they 
produced the n10st 
alutar.y effects; but the 
papal chair ,vas no sooner n10ved to Avignon, 
than ROB1e ,vas plunged into all its former 
disorders; and I tal)T, in general, began to 
entertain republican principles. Nicholas 
Rienzi, an eloquent 
nd aml)itious Roman, 
availed himself of this disposition of his 
fello,v-citizens to B1ake llimself l11aster of 
the city of R01l1e, und
r tIle popular name 
of Tribune. He spread terror over all 
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Italy; and, if he had possessed- discretion 
I 
'equal to his popular talents, n1ight have 
'effected a cOlnplete revolution in the great- 
'est part of the Italian territories :-for ,vant 
of discretion, he failed. The popes, ho,v- 
eyer, did not soon regain their ascendancy, 
either in the city or in the other parts of 
their territories. 
During the schisn1, tIle tU111ults of Rome 
increased. 'Vith the elevation of l\lartin V, 
\"hich tern1inated it, they appeared to sub. 
side; but they again broke out under Eu- 
genius his immediate successor. Nicholas 
the fourth, the successor of Eugenius, a man 
of talents and a peaceful disposition, restored 
order to the ecclesia
tical territories. Dur- 
ing his reign, Frederick III. of Austria "yas 
cro,yned emperor at Rome: and he "as the 
last en1peror for "hom the cerenlony ,vas 
performed in that city; so that his suc- 
cebsors ,vholly reðt their title on the choice 
-of the electors of Germany. 
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To this period may be assigned the eleva- 
tiQn of the Roman Nobles: the principal 
falnilies of them are, confessedly, the Co- 
Ionnas, Ursinis, Contis and Savellis. 


IV. 


SUCH was the state of Italy during this 
period :-Vlith respèct to GERl\IANy,-its 
boundaries, the forin of its government,- 
and the rise of its to,vns, particularly those 
wI1ich composed the Hanseatic League, are 
the chief subjects of consideration. 
Jts BOU NDARIES were the Eyder and the 
sea on the north; the ScheId, the Meuse, 
the
Saone, and the Rhone on the west; the 
.. 
Alps and the Rhine on the south; and the 
Leith and the Vistula on the east. 
This ample territory consisted of various 


. 
prOVInces. 
1st. The most important of them was 
the Dutchy of Burgundy :-it contained 
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; Savoy, the lesser Burgundy, Provençe, DdU- 
;phiné and S,vitzerland. 
I 2nd. The next in importance, ,vas the 
I Dutchy of Lorraine :-besides the territory 
I 

 of Lorraine, properly called, it contained 
I 
! the Lo,ver Lorraine, or the country between 
I the Rhine, the Meuse and the Scheld ;-the 
: country of Holland arid 'Zeeland ;-the 
Dutchies of Brabant and Limburgh; the 
countries of Hanau, Flanders, Gueldres 
and Luxemburgh. The adjoining province 
of Friezeland "ras, in some measure, at- 
tached to Lorraine, but was neither subject 
to a Duke nor a Count. 
3d. On the extinction of the Suabian 
Dynasty, the antient .Ll1ema'Jlllia and Fran- 
conia, in which their possessions chiefly lay, 
,vere divided into various principalities. 
4th. It has been observed, that, in the 
times of Cresar and Tacitus, thè Danube 
was the southern boundary of Germany. 
The irruption of the Franks carried it over 
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Rhætia, N oricum and Pannonia. The I 
greatest part of this ne\v territory, since 
called Ba-caria, ,vas then called Boioaria, 
from the Boii. 
5th. The original lin1its of Saxony haye 
been mentioned: at this period of the Ger- : 
man history, Saxony was divided by the I 
cour
e 
f the \V eser, into the different de-I 
nOlTIlnatlons of the eastern and ,vestern 
Saxony; or, as the inhabitants of them were I 
then called, in the language of the country, 
the Ost-fales Saxons . and the West-fales I 
Saxons. The country of the former ,vas I 
sometimes called Saxony on the Elbe; the I 
country of the latter ,vas sometimes called: 
I 
Saxony on the'Veser. Under the general 
name of Saxony, Misnia, Thuringia and; 
Hessia, ,vere usually comprised. 
6th. The Scla1:ic territory, or the country 
bet"reen the Oder and the Vistula, was 
I 
filled by the 1\largraves of Brandenburgh 
and the Dukes of Poland and Bohemia. 
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i To the latter, Morayia, Sil
sia, and Luzatia 
i "ere generally vassals, or In a looser state 
I of subjection. 
! 7th. On the east of Saxony, were Pome- 
I rania and Prussia. They, generally, were 
I 
: in a state of "\varfare ,vitI1 son1e or otller of 
I 


I the adjacent princes. 
, , 
,8th. On the east of Bavaria a consider- 
I able territory receiyed the appellation of 
I the ]larchia Orientalis, or Oost-rich: it ,vas 
; afterwards called Austria. 
I 


v. 


SUCH \vere the territories of Germany.- 
In respect to the sovereigns, by \VhOn1 it ,,'as 
governed, none but the principal of them 
are the subject of the present enquiry. It 
has been obser\ ed, that, under the imme 
diate successors of Charlen1agne the empire 
\\Tas broken into innumerable principalities, 
and ,vere never re-united. 
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As to the FORM OF ITS GOVERNMENT, I 
the empire ,vas al,vays elective; but great I 
alterations took place in the mode of elec- I 
tion. At first, the emperor ,vas chosen by 
the people at large; the right of election 
,vaS afterwards confined to the nobility and 
principal officers of the state: insensibly it 
,vas engrossed by the five great officers, the 
Chancellor, the Great-Marshal, the Great- 
Chamberlain, the Great-Butler and the I 
Great-Master of the Palace. At first, they 
assumed the right of proposing the candi- 
date to the general body of electors; they I 
afterwards confined the whole right of elec- 
tion to themselves. After much discontent 
I 
I 
this ,vas settled, first, by the Electoral Union I 
in the year 1337, and finally, in the reign I 
of the emperor Charles the fourth, by the I 
celebrated constitution, called, from the seal 
of gold affixed to it, the Golden Bull. By 
tl1at, the right of election was fixed in four 
spiritual, and t11ree temporal electors; in 
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the Archbishop of Mentz, as Great-Chan- 
cellor of the empire in Gern1any ; the Arch- 
, bishop of Cologn, as Great-Chancellor of 
I the empire in Italy; the Archbishop of .. 
i Treves, as Great-:-Chancellor of the empire 
I in the Gauls, and the kingdom of ArIes; 
I the King of Bohemia, as Great-Butler; the 
, 
i Count Palatine, as Great-Master; the Duke 
I 
lof Saxony, as Great-Marshal; and the 
, l\fargrave of Brandenburgh, as Great- 
I Chamberlain of the empire. At subsequent 
I periods, the duke of Bavaria and the duke 
i of Bruns\vick-Lunenburgh have been ad- 
I 

 vanced to the electoral dignity; the former 
is styled the Arch-treasurer, the latter, the 
Arch-standftrd-bearer of the empire. 
These are the ancient Electoral families 
of Gern1any: some account of them will, 
therefore, be given in a &ote. O - The fleet- 
ing forms of the 1\[inor P'rinces of Germany 


· SEE NOTE X. 
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it is foreign to the subject of these sheets tOI 
trace; a general mention of tllen1 ,viII bel 
made in a note. p 


VI. 


VI. 1. THE CITIES OF GERl\lANY de- 
serve particular notice in this period of the 
German history;-their rise and progress tOI 
the end of the Saxon dynasty have beel1' 
noticed. In the 'lcquisition of indepen. 1 
dence they preceded tl1e Italian repu blics 
 
insensibly they becanle divided into the: 
Free Cities, or those which held immediatelyl 
of the emperor, and had seat and voice atl 
the diet :-the lVlixed Cities, or those ,vhicb! 
had put themselves under the protection OJ: 
some prince to whom they paid a quit-rent I 
but were no subject to his jurisdictioD:1 
and had neither seat nor voice at the diet 
 
-and the lYlunicipal Cities, ,vhich were en.. 
I 
tirely subject to the states. All these citie
: 
P SEE NOTE XII. 


,vert: ' 
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were encouraged by the emperors; the 
principal inhabitants among them were in- 
corporated; and the corporations, 'vhen the 
members of them becan1e very nun1erous, 
"rere divided into companies. Insensibly, 
they were admitted, by their deputies, to a 
voice in the diet, or national council of the 
Empire; and t11e clergy forn1ing the first, 
and the nobility forn1ing the second state in 
it, they formed the third estate. England 
gave the example of this salutary and im- 
portant innovation; the origin of her house 
of commons, as a separate body, may be 
assigned to the middle of the thirteenth 
century; in France, the COlnnloners \vere 
admitted into States General, in 1302; in 
Gern1any, in 1309. The Abolition cif Slaver!1 
follo,ved. In 1315, Lewis the tenth pub- 
lished a Royal Ordonance, which declared, 
" that slavery was contrary to the Law of 
Nature; that his kingdolll ,vas called the 
kingdom of Franks or Freemen, and that 
H 


" 
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It ,vas fit, that, it should be such in re-, 
ality." In other kingdoms, the spirit of. 
christianity, and the increasing humanity: 
of the times, gradually abolished slavery,! 
without any legislative provision. In Ger-j 
many, the nUll1ber of slaves- rapidly de., 
I 
creased after the thirteenth century: -inj 
England, villenage was wholly extinguished 
towards the beginning of the reign of Jame
1 
the first. I 
VI. 
. The Hanse-towns deserve particu-! 
lar mention.- They were origi
ally a con:J 
federacy of To\vns, ,vhich, in the t11irteentb l 
century, united in alliance for the mutua
 
support and encouragement of their cOIn-, 
, 
I 
merce. The confederacy ,vas first set or; 
foot by the city of Bremen, and several sea-; 
port to\vns ill Livonia. The advantages I 
I 
\vhich they derived froln the confederacy 
attracted ot11er trading to\vns to it. 4- 
one time, the confederacy reckoned eightJ' 
. 
to\vns; they were divided into four classes 
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; the Vandallic, over which Lubec presided, 
: comprised the towns on the Baltic bet,veen 
Harnburgh and Pomerania :--the Rhenanan, 
over ,vhich Cologne presided, cOlnprised the 
to
-ns on the Rhine :-the Saxon, over ,vhich 
Bruns
Tick presided, comprised the towns 
in Saxony and Westphalia :-the Prussian, 
over ,vhich Dantzick presided, contained 
the towns of Prussia and Livonia. 
From the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Lubec ,vas considered as the head of 
the to,vns: the archives of the confederacy 
\vere kept, and its general assenlblies were 
held in that town. 
The League possessed factories and ,vare- 
houses at Bruges, for their trade with Flan- 
deI's; at London, for their trade ,vith Eng- 
land; at Novogorod, for their trade with 
Russia; _and at Bergen, for their trade \vith 
Nor,vay. 
Originally, the only objects of the Hanse- 
atic confedera<;y were to secure their COU1.. 
H2 
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merce against pirates and plunderers, and 
to extend it by peaceable and friendl}T com- 
munications. They conveyed to the southern 
parts of Europe, the flax, henlp, timber 
for shipping, skins, leather, and other conl- 
modities of its northern. growth; and re- 
turned to the north, laden with fruits, ,vines, 
drugs, silks, and other commodities of its 
southern gro,vth. In the course of tIme, 
they rose to such a degree of power as to 
engage in treaties ,vith sovereigns, and even 
to carryon offensive and defensive ,vars. 
This raised general jealousy, and the kings 
of France, Spain and Denmark, and seyeral 
states of Italy, forbad their to,vns to con- I 
I 
tinue Inembers of the confederacy". Upon I 
this, the Teutonic Hanse-to,vns restricted 
the confederac' to Germany, and distri- 
buted it under four metropolitan to\vns,- 
Lubec, Cologne, Bruns\vick and Dantzick. 
Bruns" ick and Cologne after\vards sepa- I 
rated from theln; several to,vns followecl 
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, their exanlple, so that, about the middle of 
I 
the seventeenth centur
y., the confedera
y 
,vas almost \vholly confined to the towns of 
Hamburgh, Lubec and Bremen. They re- 
tained the appellation of Hanseatic to\\
nsJ 
and claimed their fornler pri ,-ileges. U n- 
del" the appellation of Hanse-to\vns they 
\\ere recognised at the peace of Utrecht in 
1715, and, at the Definitive Treaty of In- 
demnity in 1805 ;-almost the last mOlnent 
of their political existence. 
VI. 3. The Hanse-to\vns ,vere robbed of 
a considerable portion of their trade by tIle 
Netherlands. For centuries, they enjoyed, 
aln10st exclusively, thè con1n1ei
ce of cloth, 
cotton, can1eletts and tapestr}T. In exchange, 
they received ra\v wool from England; silk, 
spices, and the other productions of the 
Levant, fron1 the Italians. The wealth and 
splendour of the commercial to"rns in that 
country in the æra of their prosperity, 
placed the Dukes of Burgundy, their sovc- 
H3 
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reigns, on a level \yit11 the greatest monarchs, 
and enabled their principal n1erchants to 
.- 
display such n1agnificence in their dress, 
their buildings, and their lTIode of living, as 
excited the envy of the noblest princes of I 
Europe.-Bruges ,vas their capital :-in I 
13 10 , it contained sixty-eight con1panies! 
of traders and artificers; insurances and I 
letters of change 'vere in COmlTIOn use. 
Doctor Robertson (in his Histo1
ical Dis-' 
quisition, page 
39), mentions, that, in thel 
year 1301, Joanna of Navarre, the wife of; 
Philip the fair, King of France, haying I 
been some days in Bruges, was so much! 
. . I 
struck "\\ 1th Its grandeur and '\Tealth, and; 
! 
particularly \vith the splendid appearance I 
of tl1e citizens ,vives, that she \vas moved' 
by fen1ale envy to exclaim \\r-ith indigna-: 
tion, " I tl10ught that I had been the only 
"queen here, but I find that there are 
"many hundreds more." Few persons I 
have seen, without surprise, the long and I 
I 
I 
j 
J 
, 
j 
I 
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i splendid line of towns between Ostend and 
I Liege. '''hen "re consider, that they have 
I survived their con1merce for more than two 
I hundred years, we may form some notion 
i of the general populousness and magnifi- 
cence of the territory and its inhabitants in 
the day of their prosperity. 
In consequence of a dispute ,vith the em- 
peror Maximilian, Bruges ,vas deprived of 
a considerable part of its trade, and froln 
that time, the city of Ant\verp took the lead 
in commerce; but taxes and imprudent re- 
gulations insensibly undermined the general 
trade of the Net11erlands; and, ,,,hi Ie the 
,vise policy of Ed,vard the third attracted 
almost the ,,,hole of its "\\Toollen trade to 
England, the remainder of it ,vas carried 
to Holland. An important addition to the 
comn1erce 
f the latter, ,vas the discovery 
made to\vards the end of the 14t11 century, 
H4 
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by \Villiam Beukelroon, of the art of pickle- 
ing herrings. q 


q SEE Doctor Robertson's Vielø of the Progress of I 
Society in Europe, prefixed by him to his His- 
tory of Charles the Fifth; the Historical Dis- 
qztisition concerning the Knor
,zedge which the 
Antients had of India, with which he so re- 
spectably closed his literary career; Guiccar- 
dini's Description of the Lou) Countries; and 
the elegant ûpening õf Strada's Ifisto'l'ia de 
Bello Belgico.- 'Vhat is said on the Hanse- 
towns is chiefly taken from Mr. Anderson's 
l-listory cif Trade and Commerce; and Mr. Mal.. 
let's recent work De la Ligue Hanseatique, 
octavo. Geneve, 1805_ 
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P-ART V. 


Containing some Account of the Rise and Progress 
of the HOUSE of HAPS BURGH, tin its ultimate 
Accession to the Empire of Germany. 


700-1428. 


I. 
TIlE ORIGIN OF THE HOUSE OF HAPS- 
BURGH is traced, with a high degree of 
probability, to Eticho, duke of Suabia and 
Alsace in the year 700, the patriarch both 
of the antient and modern House of Austria. 
Hugh, a descendant from him in the fourth 
degree, had two sons, Everard, the general 
parent of the House of Lorraine, and Gun- 
tram, the general parent of the House of 
Hapsburgh, and died about the year 9 20 . 
It is remarkable, that, by the marriage of 

laria- Theresa of Austria, with Francis of 
Lorraine, in 173 6 , the families, after a sepa.- 
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ratIon of eight centurIes, "rere re-united. 
Guntram had considerable possessions in 
Alsace, Brisgau and the Argau: his pos- 
sessions in Alsace and Brisgau he forfeited, 
in consequence of his rebelling against the 
emperor Otho the first. Rudolph, the iln- 1 
mediate author of the high fortunes of the I 
Hapsburgh fainily, ,vas about the tentl1 in 
descent from Guntram. His ancestors had 
becoine Counts of Surgau, Argau, AlteIn- 
burgh, Kyburgh and Zeirengen, and Land- 
graves of all Alsace. Their castle of Haps- 
burgl1 stood in the bailliwick of Argau, not 
far from the junction of the Aar and the 
Reuss. It commanded an extensive view 
of the eastern extremities of the Pennine 
Alps; and, from that position, derived its 
original appellation of Alpesburgh, after- 
wards contracted to Hapsburgh. About 
the beginning of the eleventh century, it 
was rebuilt and considerably enlarged by 
Radfodus, a descendant from Guntram. 
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, It appears that Rudolph of Hapsburgh 
I had, in his youth, an office in the house- 
I hold of Üttocar, king of Bohemia. At a 
I more advanced age he conlmanded tIle 
i military forces of the t,owns of Zurich and 
r Strasburgh, and acquired the character of 
f an honourable knight and an able general; 
I but neither the extent of his territories, nor 
i his pers,mal consequence) could lead him 

 to expect the high rank, to which he lived 
; to see his house exalted. 
I 
I 
I 


His sister Elizabeth married Frederick, 
. 
of the house of Hohenzollern, the founder 
of tIle ro
yal house of Prussia. It certainly 
wa
 not then foreseen, that the houses of 
Hapsburgh and Hohenzollern should be- 
con1e the preponderating po"Ters of Ger- 
n1any, and 
ll it "\vith their civil and religious 
quarrels. 
At this period of its hist?ry, the German 
empire was in its lo"\vest state 
f anarchy; 
its princes lived in constant \varfare \\'ith 
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one another, and the people had no óther I 
means of pro
ecting themse
ves against ge-I 
neral oppressIön, than formIng leagues and 
associations, or luaking themselves vassals 
to some neighbouring prince, ,vho, ho\v- 
ever he might himself oppress them, ,vould I 
defend thelu again
t the oppression of 
others. This scene of public and private 
confusion and calamity had continued so 
long, that every description of men anxi- 
ously wished an emperor might be chosen 
who should restore good order and govern- 
ment. The difficulty was to find a person 
capable of effecting so desirable an object, 
without possessing, at the same time, such a 
degree of power, as would alarm the jea- 
lousy of the princes, and make them trem- 
ble for the security of their own usurpations. 
Such a person, the electors thought they had 
found in Rudolph of Hapsburgh: he was 
accordingly elected king of the Romans 
on the 30th of September 1273, and soon 
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rfterwards crowned emperor at Aix-Ia
 
Chapelle. Ottocar, his former master, had, 
:during the anarchy of the empire, seized 
:the prO\-ince of Austria, a fief held of the 
emperor by the counts of Tyrol: Rudolph 
,summoned him to restore it and do homage 
for his possessions. Ottocar received the 
,summons ,vith indignation: " What does 
:" Rudolph ,vant?" he used to say; " I have 
." paid him his ,vages." Rudolph marched 
Ihis army into Austria, vanquished Ottocar, 
,and insisted on his rendering him homage. 
'It ,vas agreed between them, that the cere- 
I 
mony should be perfol'n1ed, under cover, 
,In a tent. It took place in an island on 
ithe Danube; and the hostile armies were 
I ranged along the opposite banks of the river. 
I Otto car, according to the usual for:
n, 
'was placed at the knees of Rudolph, "\vith 
I 
I his hands inclosed in the emperor's ;-on a 
i sudden, the tent was drawn up, and exposed 
! the triumph and humiliation of the chiefs 
I 
I 
I 
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to their troops. Ottocar renewed the "Tar, 
and lost his life and all his territoriesol 
Rudolph restored Bohelnia to the son of I 
Ottocar; but retained the dutchies of Aus- 
tria, Styria, Carniola and Carinthia. In 
right, they belonged to Mainhard, count of; 
Tyrol, from whom they had been usurped I 
by Ottocar. Rudolpll made oyer Carinthia 
to him, on condition of a marriage behveen! 
their children, Albert, the son of Rudolph, I 
and Elizabeth, the daughter of Mainhard. 
The marriage took place: Mainhard left I 
no issue male: and thus Albert acquired, I 
by marriage, Carinthia and the Tyrol, and 
a right, by heirsllip, to Austria, Styria and I 
I 
Carniola. From the time of Rudolph's I 
I 
conquest he quitted the appellation of I 
Hapsburgh, and called IlÌmself RUDOLPH I 
I 
of AUSTRIA. He had several sons; by 
his letters patent he raised Austria to 
the dignity of an Arch-duchy, and granted 
to the Arch-dukes the fight of creating I 
I 
I 
I 
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: counts an ot er nobllty, an 0 ImposIng 
, taxes. 
Such ,vere the foundations of the house 
I 
,of Hapsburgh. It ,vas the object of Ru- 
.. 
dolph to perpetuate the empire in his fa- 
mily; but, on his decease, Adolphus count 
of Nassau 'vas electeël emperor. On the 
death of Adolphus, Albert, the first son of 
Rudolph, ,vas elected. On his decease, 
/ 
seyeral princes of other falnilies succeeded; 
but, in the person of Frederick the first, 
who ,vas fifth in descent from Rudolph, 
the ehlpire, in 1452, returned to the 
house of Hapsburgh. Frederick con- 
firmed to his fan1ily the archducal title, 
\vhich had before been conferred on it by 
Rudolph. Maximilian succeeded Frederick. 
Philip, the son of Maximilian, had t"ro 
sons, Charles and Ferdinand: the former 
is considered to be the patrial ch of the 
Spanish branch, and the latter is considered 
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to be the patriarch of the German branch of 
the house of Austria. 


II. 
IN this period of the history of the princes 
of the house of Austria, nothing is so 
remarkable' as THEIR FORTUNATE l\IAR- 


I 
RIAGES. Six, in particular, have attracted 
the attention of historians: they have given 
ris
 to the celebrated distich,- 
" Bella gel'ant alii! Tll, felix Austria, '/lube! 
". N am, quæ lYIal's aliis, dat tibi regna, 17 enus ." 
By the follo\ving table it appears that 
Rudolph of Hapsburgh is the founder of I 
the archducal fan1ily of Austria, and the 
First Patriarch of that house. On the de- I 
.. I 
cease and faIlure of Issue of Albert, the fifth . 
Archduke of that name, the resort ,vas to I 
, 
his uncle ErnLst: this makes Ernest its 
Second Patriarch. On the decease and 
failure of issue of Mathias, in 1619," the 
archducal title descended to Ferdinand I 
the 
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"The following Table will shew the desc t of the 
into the Spanish and Gernlan Bran. es ;-the 
stems of \rchdukes. 


RUDOLPH 
The first 
the HO'lse- 
I F 
ALBERT 
+ 130f 


r 
8. FREDERICK, + 1330. 


5. 


I 
.t>. ALBERT IV. 
+ 1404. 
I Thitd of the l\Im'rioges. 
'J'. ALBERT V,=ELIZABETH, Heiress of Hungary 
+ 1439. Rohcmia, Silesia, and Moravia 


r 
10. CHAIn F5 Y, 
+ 1!J58. 


r 
12. 1\1 A XBflLIAN II, 
+ 1576. 
I 
J 


r- 
13. RUDOLPH 11, 
+ 161
. 


1\1 A TTHI 
+ 1619 



To face p. 112. 


L E \TI. 


t
l Jrchducal Title, til] the Division of tbe lIapsburgh family 
an 'ix happy _
larriages of L1ustria- and the Three patriarchal 


- :=- 


. . + 1291. 
['ntriarch of 
17'1' :\'u:ltrié1. 


It (1f the lI(lrri(l
f5. 
\=ELlZABI:.TH, Heires
 
of Carinthia and 
Tyrol. 


-, Seco11ù 
f the JIarriages. 
.. ALBERT II,=JOANNA II" Heiress of Ferrette in AJsace. 
+ 13.)8. 
, 
r 
LBERT III. 
+ 139
. 


1 
LEOPOLD, 
+r 86 ' 
ERNEST, The second Patriarch of the House 
I of Au
tria. + 1424. 
8. FREDERICK, 
+ 1493. 
I 
9. 1\IAxnIlLlAx 
+ 1.319. 


Fourth of the ßlarriages. 
J,=:\L
R y I \T, Heiress of Bur- 
I gundJ, and the Xether- 
lands. 
r Filth of the lJ1an'iages. 
PH ILIP=JOAXN A, 
+ 150ò, Heiress of the Spanish :\10- 
in the life. narchy. 
time of his 
father. 


'V 
ia 


,s I, 


T Sixth if the JIarl'iages. 
11. FERDI
A
D I,=..-\NN 1 
+ 1':'64. I Heiress of Hungary 
Bohemia. 
cn C. . 
the 3d Pa- 
triarch of 
the House 
of Autsria. 
+ 1590,/ 
1.5. FERDINAND II, 
+ 1637. 


and 
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the second, whose father was Charles the 
son of Ferdinand the first: this makes the 
Charles, of \vhom we are speaking, the Third 
Patriarch of the Austrian family. 
The table also shews their six fortunate 
n1arriages :--:-that of Albert the first, with 
the heiress of Carinthia and the Tyrol ;-- 
that of Albert the second, ,vith the heiress 
of Ferrette in Alsatia ;-that of Albert the 
fifth, \vith the heiress of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary ;-that of l\1:axin1ilian \"it.h the heiress 
of Burgundy, and the Netherlands ;-that 
of Philip the father of Charles the fifth, 
"ith the 
heiress of Spain, Naples and 
Sicily; and that of Ferdinand the first, with 
the heiress of Bohemia and HungarJ", "hich 
restored those kingdoms to the house of 
Austria, froln which, after her former ac- 
quisition of then1, they had past Into 
another family. 
0/ 
Of these, the marriage of Maximilian 
I 
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,yith the heiress of Burgundy and the 
Netherlands
r' is t the it most remarkable. 
Mention has been Blade of the kingdom of 
Burgundy: tIle dutchyand county of Bur- 
gundy must be distinguished froln it, and 
. I 
from each other. Both of the III centered 
in Charles the bold; and he also inherited 
the possessions of the dukes of Lo,ve:r Lor- 
raine and Brabant, of the earls of Flanders, 
and the counts of Hainault. J\;lary, his 
daughter aIJ.d heiress, married l\1:aximilian 

 
the first.-On the death of Charles the bold, 
Lewis the eleventh of France, seized on 
Burgundy, as an escheat, for ,vant of a n1ale 
heir, and united it, for eve
, to the king.. 
. . I 
dom of France; but l\1:ary was permitteù I 
I .. . 
to carry the rest of her domInIons Into the 
I 
house of Austria. .The seizure of Burgundy 
by Lewis the eleventh, ,vas sOlnetimes the 
I 
real, and sometimes the ostensible cause 


r SEE NOTE XI. 
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of wars, which, with little interruption, 
lasted frOlll the tilne of Maximilian's mar- 

 . riage to the middle of the last century.- 
I Lewis the fifteenth, being at Bruges in 1745, 
exclaimed, on seeing the l\tIausoleum of 
: Charles the bold, and Mary of Burgundy,- 
" Behold the cradle of all former ,vars." 
If Preseryation be as important as Acqui- 
sition, the recent Inarriage of the Arch- 
dutchess Maria-Louisa lTIUst be considered 
the Seventh Fortuna
e Marriage of the 
House of Austria. · 
But, besides her acquisitions by her Six 
Fortunate lVlarriages, the house of Austria, 
during this period, obtained, by other 
means, a large increase of territories, par- 
ticu-larlJT the Brisgau, near Freyburgh, by 
gift from the emperor Lewis of Ba"\tarÌa in 
1330, and the Bu
"g-au a"nd SOIne other 
districts in Suabia, under' the emperor 
Maxin1ilian the first, in 1505. 


I 2 
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III. 


ONE of the most important events in the 
history of. the Hapsbu-rgh faI11ily,. during 
this period, is THEIR UNSUCCESSFU I 
CONTEST 'VITH THE SWISS. 
Nature herself has fixed the boundaries 
of Switzerland: separating her from Ger- 
many, by the Rhine; from Italy, by the 
Alps and the Rhone, and fro111 F'rance, by 
the Jura. 
TJle Ambrones filled the territory on the 
Rhone; tIle Tigurenses, the territory be- 
.tween Zuric and the Rhine; the Tugeni, a I 
territQry of which Zug was the capital; I 
and the Verbigenses, a territory between I 
the Aar and the Reuss. I 
The Swiss are first known in history by I 
.tIle name of Helvetii; frequent l11ention ! 
of them is made in the a 'CO lIt of the 
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irruption of the Cimbri. About fifty-seven 
years before Christ, they,vere subdued by 
Julius Cresar: he annexed Helvetia to the 
Celtic Gaul: Augustus took it from the 
Celtic, and. annexed it to the Belgic. In 
, 
69, Vitellius divided Helyetia into two pre- 
fectures., separate
 from each other by the 
Reuss. 
. About the end of the fourth century, the 
whole nation was almç>st extirpated by the 
Alemanni; and those, in 496, were expelled 
by Clovis.-"fhe country \vas occupied bJ
 
th
 Francs, and lllade a part of the Francie 
kingdom till 888, \vhen, upon the death of 
Charles the fat, it \vas seized by Raoul, and 
annexed by. him to the Transjuranan Bur- 
gundy. With the other part of that king- 
dom, it was united to the elnpire of Ger- 
many, by Conrade the second. On the 
dismelnberment of the empire, a consider- 
able portion of it becanle a part of the pos- 
session
 oft.he dukes of Zeirenghen, a noble 
13 


11 
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fan1il y, \\ hich took its name from the castle 
of Zeirengllen, in the Black Forest near the 
Tre.ysa. Next, but llluch inferior to thenl 
. in po\ver and influence, ,vere the counts of 
Burgundy, Savoy, Hapsburgh and Ky- 
burgh. On the extinction of the house of 
Zeirenghen, S"Titzerland becanle an imme- 
diate proyince of the empire, and "Tas 
divided into many ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar states. Several noble families, among 
. 'VhOlll the house of Hapsburgh ,vas parti- 
cularly distinguished, had large territorial 
possessions in this country. The to,vns of 
Zurich, Soleure, Basil and Berne, ,vere 
imperial to,vns; the inhabitants of Uri, 
. 
Sch,veitz and Under\vald, ,vere governed 
by their own magistrates; but justice ,vas 
adnlinistered, at least in criminal cases, by 
. officers appointed by the emperor, and 
called A voyers. The emperor Rudolph 
conducted himself, in their regard, with 
justice and moderation; Albert, his 
on, 
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formed the design of bringing them to a 
total subjection to his fan1ily, and erecting 
them into a principality for one of his sons. 
In 1315, th!3 Cantons of Uri, Sch\veitz and 
Under\vald, confederated to assert their 
freedorn, and thus laid the foundations of 
the 

elebrated Helyetic confederacy. In 
1332, they "
ere joined by Lucerne; in 
1351, by Zurich 
nd Glaris; in 1352, by 
Zug; in 1481, by Berne, Freyburgh and 
Sol
ure; in 1501, by Basle and Schaffhausen; 
apd ip 1513, by Appenzell. These thirteen 
to\vns, and the territories attached to them, 
form the epublic of S"Titzerland: she 
3.- 
ranked next to V eniee-. 
1 '- I .. 


With inyincible perseverance, after sixty 
pitched battles, they secured their liberty: 
the Austrians \vere ,vholly expelled fi"om 
Helvetia, and the castle of Hapsburgh, the 
original seat of the Austrian family, ,vas. 
ased to the ground. 
14 
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IV. 


It, 


ANOTHER event of importance, in this 
period of the history of the Hapsburgh 
family, is the INVASION OF ITALY BY 
CHARLES TI-IE EIGHTH OF FRANCE. 
It ".ill appear in the Notes, that the 
French princes of the house of Anjou had 
a clailll to the kingdom of Naples, and that 
it was n
ade over, by Charles of Anjou, to 
Le,vÎs the eleyenth. By that D10narch, it 
"vas disregarded; but his son Charles the 
eighth attempted the conquest of Naples. 
At the head of an army of t,venty thousand 
men, and with an iU1mense train of artil- 
lery, ammunition f and warlike stores, he 
crosse(l the Alp
. As he advanced, Florence, 
Pisa and Rome, sublnitted to him: he t'ook 
quiet possession of Naples, and, for a time, 
gave Jaw to every part of Italy. But he 
lost llÌs ne,v kingdom, in as little tIme a
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he had spent in gaining it: the pope, the 
emperor, Ferdinand of Arragon, Isabella 
of Castile and the Venetians, joined in a 
league against him: he obtained a victory 
oyer then1; but it ,,'as of no other use than 
to open to him, a safe passage into I1ÍS o,,,-n 
territories. In a fe,v Inonth

 he was stripped 
of all his conquests, and the troops, '\\
hich 
he had left to guard them, ,vere ent. rely 
expelled fronI Italy. 
He died soon after, leaving no child; the 
duke of OJ:lea s sue .eeded to the throne f 
France by the title of Lewis tIle t,\'-elfth. 
By him, the conquest of Naples "l'c S repeat... 
edly' attenIpterl ,vithout success. These 
'\\
ars first introduced, an10ng tIle sovereigns 
of Europe, tIle idea of that great object of 
modern politics, a balance of po\ver: tit 
alnounts to a tacit league, ,,,hich is under- 
stood to be allrays .subsisting, for the pre- 
'\:.ention of the inordinate aggrandi
ement 
í)f anyone state. 
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v. 


ANOTIIER eyent of importance in this 
period of the Hap
burgll annals, is the Ri- 
valship which thenfirst broke out, and which 
has 
ûbsisted till Ollr times, between Austria 
and Francee t 
Alllong tIle six fortunate marriages of the 
house of Austria; ,\\Te have mentioned that of 
Maximilian with Mary tIle heiress of Bur- 
gundy; and that of Philip, Archduke of 
Austria, with Jane, the daughter of Fer din and 
and Isabella, and the heiress of the Spanish 
lllonarchy. Philip died in the life-ti)Jle of the 
emperor Maximilian his father, leaving two 
sons, Charles and Ferdinånd. Maximilian 
died in 1519. Thus, in the right of Mary, 
his grandmother, Charles was 
overeign of 
those possessions of the house of Burgundy, 
which had not been usurped by France; in 
the fight of Joanna, his mother, he was 
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overeign of the ,vhole Spanish monarchy; 
and, in the right of his tàther, he ,va, 
Archduke of Austria. 
By" the death of the emperor Maximilian, 
his grandfather, the empire of Germany be- 
came vacant. Charles aspired to it; Francis 
the first entered the lists against him. Each 
pursued the contest ,vith eagerness and 
ability. It ,vas finally decided, by the 
unaninlous yote of the electoral college, in 
favour of Charles. This preference shewn 
to his rival, in the face of all Europe, mor- 
tified Fràncis in the highest degree; from 
this æra the riyalship bet\veen Austria and 
Frdnce lnay be dated. .1 


) 


J 


), 


VI. 


ANOTHER ilnportant event in this period 
of the history of Gerlnany, is the Division 
of the Territories 
f. the Elnpire into 
Circles. J fJ r 
The first division of Gern1any ,vas into 
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its Upper and Lower, or Southern and 
, 
Northern States, considering it as inter- 
sected by a supposed line, dra,vn eastwardly I 
from tIle mouth of tIle Mayn. A subse- 
quent division of it ,vas made by its rivers
 
so that it was con"idered as parcelled into 
the countries severally bordering on each 
side of the Danube, the Rhine, the W eser, 
the Elbe and the Oder.. 
But these were rather geographical than 
political divisions of the country. With a 
vie\v of forming certain generalities or large 
territories, consisting of different states, 
,vhich, on account of their nearness to each 
other, might conveniently assemble, either 
to regulate their common concerns, or 
enforce the general laws and ordinances of 
the empire, Maxinlilian the first divided 
all Gern1any into ten parts,-the Circles 
, 
of Bavaria, Franconia, Suabia, the lo,ver 
Saxony, the lower 
hine, Westphalia, Au... 
stria, Burgundy, the upper Saxony and the 
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: upper Rhine.-The Circle of Burgundy 
I comprised the High Burgundy, or Franche- 
comté, and the seventeen provinces of the 
I 
I Low Countries; but tms Circle was, by 
I degrees, completely dismembered fronl the 
empire, so that the nunlber of Circles was 
reduced to nine. 


VII. 


A
OTHER important event in this period 
I of _ the history of Germany, is the Final 
Scttlclllc11t 0/- its Political Constitutio1'. It 
forms a body, of ,vhich the Emperor is the 
head, the States are the Members. 
I. We have seen, that, during the Carlo- 
vingian Dynasty, the en1pire ,vas hereditary; 
and that, on the extinction of that Dy- 
nasty, the empire became, and has since 
continued elective. It is generally said, that 
during that Dynasty, and for some time . 
after, the empire ,vas altogether monarchi.. 
cal: this must be understood ,vith .ar co
- 
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siderable degree of restriction; and, at alII 
events, since Frederick II, the government 
has been partly lllonarchical, and f partly 
aristocratic, the emperor being absolute in 
some instances, \vhile, in others, his acts 
must have the consent of all the states of 
the elnpire. 
2. The States are divided into three 
classes,-the College of Electors, the Col- 
lege of Ecclesiastic and Secular Princes, 
and the College of Imperial Towns: this 
. division was finally established at Francfort 
. in] 580. Their meeting is called a Diet. 
The Emperor is seated on a throne; the 
electors of Mentz, Bavaria, and Branden- 
I 
I 
burgh, on his right hand, the Electors of i 
I 
Cologne and Saxony, and the Elector Pa-I 
latine on his left, and the Elector of Triers 
 
I 
opposite to his person. 'I 
The Ecclesiastical Princes are seated on 
benches to his right; th,e Secular Princes I 
are seated on benches to his left; the De- 
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I puties of the I-rhperial Towns are seated" on 
. - 
: two benches which cross fron1 the fight to 
. 
I the left; one of these benches is filled by 
I the Deputies fron1 the In1perial To,vns on 
! the Rhine, the other by the Deputies from 
; 1he To,vns in Suabia. 
The three Colleges deliberate apart. 
'Vhen they are agreed on any point, and 
the emperor consents, it becomes a resolu- 
tion of tl1e empire: but, if the three col- 
leges are not united, or the emperor refuses 
his consent to it, the measure drops. 
As soon as the Diet breaks up, the Em- 
peror publishes, in his name, a recess or 
minute of the resolutions passed at it; 
exhorts the States to see them carried into 
execution; and orders the tribunals to con- 
form · to them. 


VIII. 


ANOTHER important event in this period 
of the History of Gern1any, is the establish- 
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nlent of 1'he Iluperial Cha'Jnber and the Aulic 
Council by Maximilian I.-The Inlperial 
Chamber ,vas fixed at Worms in 1495; it 
was removed to Spires in 1533, and to 
Weslar in 1696, where it is now held. The 
president of it is appointed by the Em... 
peror: the assessors, by the States: it has 
-always been viewed by the Emperors ,vith 
jealousy; and, soon after its institution, 
Maximilian prevailed on the States to I 
'permit him to revive his Court Palatine, or, 
as it is generally called, the Aulic Council. 
-With some exceptions, each of these courts 
lIas equal jurisdictioIl; there is no appeal 
from one to the other, so that -the appeal : 
! 
from each is to the Diet. During the ! 
vacancy of the throne, the powers of i 
the Aulic Council are suspended; . but I 
. . 
the Imperial Council acts under the Vicars 
of the Empire. FroIn its superior activityt 
and the general superior ability of its I 
.Judges and Advocates, the Aulic Council 
ha.
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has engrossed almost the ,,,hole of the 
business, not specially reserved to the 
cognizance of the 1111 perial Council.' 


S THUS far the writer had the assistance of Ta- 
bleau des Re
'ollitions de L' I
l!rope dans Ie 
· JJlo!Jet
 Age, par 
l. Koch, Strasburgh, 3 vol. 
8vo. and found it of the greatest use. 


K 
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PAR T VI. 


The Division of the House of HAPSBURGH into its 
Spanish and German Lines, tin the Final Extinction 
. of the latter in the House of LORRAINE. 


155 8 - 1 73 6 . 


THE principal eyents in the history of 
Germany during this period, are 


Began. Ended. 
I. The war of thirty years - - - 1618 - 1648 
II. The ,var for the Succession of Spain 17 00 - 1713 
III. The war with the Porte - - - - 1714 - 1718 
IV. Thc,var for the Succession of Poland 1733 - 1735 
V. The marriage of J\Iaria Theresa, the 
eldest of the two daughters, and 
surviving children of the Emperor 
Charles the sixth, wi th Francis 
Stephen the Duke of Lorraine, and 
the wars for the Succession of 
Austria - - - - - - - - 173 6 - 174 8 
V I. And the final decline of the Pope'5t 
temporal power. 
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cause. At first the en1peror ,vas victorious; 
but a ne,v leag
e ,yas formed; France then 
took a Blore acti\Te part in favour of the 
confederates, and the contest ended in the 
peace of Passau in 1552, ,vl1ere the parties, 
for the first tiu1e, treated as equals, and 
the free exercise of the Lutheran religion 
\vas allowed. Things remained quiet during 
tIle reign of Ferdinand the first and Maxi- 
lllilian the second; but, in consequence of 
the disputes 'v hich arose on the succession 
to the Dutchies of Cleves and J uliers, the 
religious differences broke out ,,,ith fresh 
animosity ;-the protestant princes formed 
a confederacy called the Evang'clical Unio1l, 
and placed, at its head, tIle Elector Palatine; 
tIle Catholics forn1ed a confederacy called 
eI 
the Catholic League, and placed, at its head, 
the Duke of Bavaria. In the 
year 1618, 
they l)urst into open \var: every state in 
Europe, and even the Ottolnan princes, at 
one time or other, took a part in this ,:rare 
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TA]LE 


The following Table shews the Division of the II 1se of E 


rvIAXII\ULIAN, Emperor
 + . . . 
I 
I 
PHII.IP the Fair, 
+ 1506, in thc life tin' 
of his father. 
I - . 


GER
 


SPANISH BRANCH. 


r 
CUA RLFS V. 
Emperor and king of 
Spain + . . . . 1558. 
I 
PHILIP II, +.. 1598. 
I 
PHILIP Ill, + . . J621- 
I 
PHILIP IV, + . . 1665. 
I 
CHARLES II, + .. 1700. 


r 
2. l\IAxulILIAN II, 
Emperor + 1576. 

----. 
3. RUDOLPH, 4. l\lATí A.S, 
Etnperor, Empt r, 
+ 161
. + 1'-19. 


I . 
8. JOSEPU, Emperor, -'1711. 
He, in 1708, possessed hi,t If, by 
confiscation, of the 1: hyof 
l\Iantua. . 



A II. 


he H Jsburgh into its Spanish and German Branches. 


..Of, ....... 1519. 



 BRAKCH. 


J 
1. F.ERDINAXD, Emperor + 1564. 



 
AN

 


RDISAND, 
+ 1595. 


CHARLES, + 1590. 
I 
5. }'UtDIN AND II. 
Emper" + 1637. 


l 
.n 


+ 


6. :F.ER DIN Aro; D III. 
Em!'e'r' + 1657. 
7. LEOPOLD, 
Empe'r' + 1705. 
I 
9. CUARLES YI, Emperor, + 1740. 
I In 1714, lIe obtained by the 
tr
aty of Rarlstadt, the 
K etherlanùs and J\Iila- 
I nese. 
':MARJA THERESIA=FltASCIS Duke of 
l\Iarried in 1736, Lorrdiue. 
+ 1780. 
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France ,vas the soùl of the protestant cause; 
she assisted it ,,,ith her arnlies, and her 
I subsidies :-it may be truly said, that if 
! there be a ProtC'Stant state from the Vistula 
to the Rhine, or a 
Iahometan state be- 
I tween the Danube and the Mediterranean, 
I its existence is owing to the Bourbon 
n1onarchs. 
I 
Fronl the period of its duration, it has 

 been called the War of Thirty years: it is 
I divided b
r its Palatine, Danish, S\vedish 
: and French periods.-Frederick, the fifth 
elector palatine of that nanle, being elected 
I 
I King of Bohemia, by the states of that 
I Kingdonl, nlade ,var on the emperor, Ferdi- 
I nand the second. Being defeated, in 1620, 
I at the battle of Prague, and abandoned by 
his allies, he "'"as driven from Bohenlia, and 
deprived of his other states. Christian the 
fourth of De1lJnark, then placed himself at 
the head of the confederacy against the 
emperor; but having in 1626 lost the 
K3 
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battle of Lutter, in \vhìch Tilly conl- 
n1anded the AUðtrian forces, he signed, 
three years ::
fter, a sepafate peace ,rith the 
emperor. The follo\"ing year, Gustayus- 
Adolphus, king of Swe(lell, wa
 placed at 
the head of the confederacy; their cause 
appeared ?esperate; "ralstein, the Austrian 
general, had been unifornlly successful, and 
aln10st the ,\'hole of Gern1any had sub- 
nlitted to the enlperor; but the brilliant 
can1paigns of Gustavus turned the tide of 
success in fayour of the confederates. On 
his death, at the battle of Lützen, the 
principal \veight of the "ar rested on }?rollce. 
The Frenell armies, under the command of 
Québrian, Turenne and Condé, the Swedish 
under the comnland of Banier, Torstenson 
and \V rangel, "Tcre ever} \, here triumphant, 
and brought the \var to a conclusion. It \vas 
closed, in 1648, b
y the Peace of '" estphalia. 
France and the protestant princes dictated 
its terms; tIle S" edes were indclnnified for 
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I. their charges of the ,yar by Pon1erania 
i, Stetin, Rugen, 'ViS111ar, and Verden; the 
L house. of Brandenburgh obtained :àrlagde- 
i. I burgh, Halberstad, l\Iinden, and Calnin; 
Alsace ,vas conquered and retain
d by 
France; Lusace ,vas ceded to SaXOn}T.- 
o The history of this Treaty 11as ùeen ably 
"Tritten by father Bougeant; SOlne critics 
. have pronounced it to be the best historical 
, \\Tork in the Frenel1 language. 
DURING tI1e ,,'hole "ar of thirty years, 
and at different tin1es during the ren1ainder 
of the period no"r under consideration, 
I Germany "ras a scene of deyastation. In 
almost eyery part 0 it, the ravages of ad- 
I . d . . 
I yanclng an retreatIng armIes ,vere repeat- 
I edly experienced; many of its finest to,,'ns 
were destroyed: whole yillages depopu- 
lated; large territories laid ,vaste. l\luch 
I of this "'as o,ving to the contest of Austria 
. and France for power, much to religious 
I 


. . 
anln1oslty. 


K4 
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A yic,," of the fa tal effects \v hich this ani- 
mosity has produced in the christian ,,"orId, 
has often l1lade ,vise and peaceful Blen en- 
deavour to rCllnite all l]C11onlÌll11tiollS of chris- 
tians in one 'relig'ion. 'Vith this yie\v, at an 
early perio
l of the Reforulation, Jlelallctho1l 
fornled his celebrated distinction of the 
points in dispute bet,,"een Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, into tIle Essential, the 
Inlportant, and the Indifferent :-in a latter 
period of the Reformation, Grotius, the most i 
learned D1an of his age, enlpIoJ r ed the last 

years of his life in projects of religious pa- 
cification: to\yards the end of the seven:- 
teenth century, a correspondence for the I 
I 
reunion of the Ronlan Catholic and Lu- ! 
. 
theran churches \vas carried on bet\yeen I 
, 
BO$suet on one 
ide, and Lciblliz' and -Lllola- 
'J/llS on the other: it 111 a y be seen in the 
Benedictine edition of the "orl,s of Bos- 
suet, and 1\11". Dutens's edition of the \yorks I 
of Leibniz. In the beginning of the last 
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century', a 
illlilar correspondence for the 
I reunion of the Roman Catholic and Eng- 
I . 
1ish churches, ,yas carrIed on under the 
. direction, or at least ,,,ith the connivance, 
I of Cardinal de lVoaillcs and..fJrchbishop TJ'ra/te: 
a full account of it is inserted in the last 
,-olume of l\losheim
 s Eccle
iastical History. 
. 'Vith a vie\v of facilitating this reu
ion, 
Doctor Coura.yer ,,-rote his Discolll"se Oll the 
. I TTalidit!J of Eng'lish Ordillations. A curious 
. history' of the controversy to ,vhich that 
: , treatise gave rise, is contained i
 COJJlI1
en- 
. tatio historica-theologica de COllsecròtione 
. Allf!;lol"llllZ E1JiscojJOrUlll, ab Olao Kiorning'io, 
4to, IIebnstadii, I 739. 
That such men as 
lelanctI10n, Grotius, 
Bossuet, Leibniz and 
lolanus, should en- 
gage in the project of reunion, is a strong 
I argunlent in favour of its practicapility; 
that it failed in their hands, 111ay she"r that 
it is more than an I-lerculean labour; but 
does not proye it utterly impracticable. 
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It is evident, that, at one time more than 
another, the public mind may be disposed 
to peaceful councils, and to feel the advan- 
tage of carrying mutual concession, as far 
as the ,vise and good of each party \vish 
them carr. ed. Perhaps the time is no,v 
come : 


The soul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 
Lets in new lights through chinks \vhich time 
bPs made. 


" 


WALLER. 


Through the flaws and breaches, the 
yawning chasms (as they are termed by 
Mr. Burke), \vhich the events of the times 
have made in the civil and ecclesiastical 
institutions of almost every count
y, a flood! 
of light seems to break in, and to point out i 
to all ,vho invoke the name of Christ, the 
I 
· expediency of mutual forbearance, mutual: 
good humour, and a general coalition in 
defence of their common christianity:t 


t A short account of the Episto1ary Correspondence 
between Bossuet and Leibniz for the Reunion 
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.1111 


of the ROlnan-catholic and Lutheran churches. 
is given in the Author's Life of Bossuet. 
-A very interesting account of the at- 
tempts which have been luade to effect an 
union of the Protestant churches among them- 
selves, is given by l\losheiln J 17 Cent. Sec. II. 
Part II. ch. I. 


II. 


THE "r AR -}'OR TIlE SUCCESSION OF 
SPAIN began in the year 1700, on .the 
I death of Charles the second. 
Philip the fourth, the father of Charles 
I the second, ,vas t,vice marrißd. His first 
, ,vife ,vas Isahel or Elizabeth, the daughter 
I of Henry the fourth of France. By her he 
had a daughter, 
Iaria-Theresa, the ,vife of 
. Lewis the fourteenth; his second ,vife \vas 
.. I 
lVlary-Ann, the daughter of the en1peror 
., Ferdinand: by her he had Charles the se- 
cond, his ilnmediate successor, and Margaret, 
I the wife of the e
peror Leopold. Lewis 
i the fourteenth had issue by l\laria- Theresa, 
I Lewis the dauphin: he died in his father's 
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life-time, lea,
ing issue Le\vis, the cele- 
brated duke of Burgundy, and Philip the 
duke of Anjou. The issue of Leopold by 
l\largaret ,vas l\laria-Antoinetta, ,vho mar- 
ried Maxin1ilian-Emanuel, the elector of 
Bayaria, by ,vhom sl1e had issue Ferdinand- i 
Joseph. These descents and tIle times of 
the deceases of the persons mentioned in 
them, will appear from the following table. I 
The persons from whom the pretendants I 
to the Spanish succession made their claims, 
are Inarked in it by a large Roman nume- 
ral over their names. 




 . 


. 


. 
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T A TIL I 


Pretendants to the Spanish SUCC

5' 


. P J 
CUARLES , + ' 
.J 
PHIJ.TP II 
+ 1598'1 
I r- 


FRANCE. 


r- 
PHILIP III, King of Spain, 
+ 1621., 
T 
I 


II.r 
LEWIS XIII. =ANNE-l\IARY. 
+ 16
3. I + 1666. 
-1 
1. 1 
LEWIS XIV. = l\IARY THERESA, 
+ 1715. + 1683. 


Is-\ßEL o f PHILIP IV.=l\IA 
Francl'
 I King of I ot 
u" 
+ 1644. Spain, {. 
1 'Vife. + 1665. 2 
---1 ,- -L_ __ 
CHARI F8 II. 
King of Spain
 
+ 1700. 


.....J 


- . 


I 
LEWIS DAUPHIN, 
+ 1711. 


r 
l\IARIA A
TOINETTA=l\IAXIì\nLI If 
+ 1692. Emanuel, c: 
. of 13avcI 8, I 
+ 17 '6. 


---, 
PHILIP, Duke of 
Anjou
 Killg of 
Spain, + 1746. 


L, 
FERnI
A'l\JD 11 
+ 16:;,9. 


LnVIS, Duke of Burgundy, 
Dauphin, 1711
 + 1712. 


I.EWI8 XV. 


I 
, 
I' 
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n Ihe Death of Charles the VI. 



 



 


. . . . 1558. 


I IV. 
CATHERINE=CHARLES EMANUEL I. Dule of 
+ 1597. I Savoy, + 1630. 
L 


- 


I 
LARA EUGENIA. 


r 
, r = LEOPOLD, 
j1 + 1705. 


-....1 


, 
JOSFPU, 
Emperor, 
+ 1711. 


III. 


-. ArSTRIA. 
:MARY ANN=F::>RDI"SAND III. 
+ 1646. I Emperor, + 1657. 
I 


:3 'Vife. 
Emperor = ELEANOR 
l\ladelaine Th
resa, 
daughter of Philip 
\Yilliam, Count Pa- 
latine of :K ewburgh. 
+ 17
O. 


j.-J 
CHARLES VI, 
Empt'ror, 1711, having 
heen ero" ned King of 
Spain ill 1706, + 1740. 


. 


SA VOY. 


,.,J OR-AMADEUS the 1st. 
+ 1637. 


I 
CHARLES El\lANUEL II. 
+ 1675. 


I 
I 


I 
VICTOR AMADEUS II. 
+ 1732. 
ht King of S.udinia. 
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CIIARLES the second, by his will, be- 
queathed his don1inions to Philip duke of 
Anjou and his heirs 111ale, on this special 
condition, that the crowns of France and 
Spain should never unite" in then1; failing 
this line of heirs, he limited the succession 
to "the Duke of Berri, and his heirs male, 
on the saIne condition: failing those, to the 
Archduke Charles and his heirs male, on 
a siu1ilar condition, that the empire and 
the crown of Spain should never unite in 
them; and, failing that line, to the Duke 
of Savoy. 
If Charles the 
econd had a fight to dis- 
pose of his dominions by his "Till, the claim 
of the duke of Anjou ,vas incòntestable: if 
he had not that right, they belonged to the 
person, ,vho c
uld Inake a title to them by 
a prior gift, or by heirship. 
1. The fi} '3t Pretenrlant 'vas the Dauphin: 
-there having been a total failure of issue 



I 
I 
I 

142 I 
. I 
of Margaret, the younger sister of Charles! 
the second, and the English exclusion of 
half blood from inheritance being ,vholly I 
unknown in the law of Spain, the claim of! 
the ..Daupl1in as son and heir of Maria-I 
Theresa, the wife of Lewis the fourteenth,: 
,vould have been indisputable, if, upon her I 
marriage, slle had not, by a solenln act, 
executed with the approbation of the court 
of Madrid, renounced her pretensions to 
the throne of Spain. 
2. If that branch ,vere excluded, and, 
primogeniture allo,ved in the succession of 
females to the cro"rn of Spain, the next re- 
sort ,vas to Le,vis the fourteenth as son and I 
heir of Ann-Mary, the eldest daughter of I 
Philip the third, and the wife of Lewis the I 
thirteenth. To him, a similar renullciation I 
of Ann-Mary ,vas objected. 
3. The next. resort ,vas to the emperor I 
Leopold, as son and heir of Mary-Ann
 
the youngest daughter of Philip the "third, 
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, . 

and the ,vife of the emperor Ferdinand the 
third. He urged t,vo other titles; one, as 
heir male of Ferdinand, the brother of 
I 
Charle8 the fifth, to "Thon1 and to ,,'hose 
, 
n1ale posterit.y, in default' of issue male of 
Charles the fifth, he contended the crown 
lof Spain ought to revert, in consequence 
'of a fanlily settlen1ent executed by Charles 
:the fifth and Ferdinand, ,rhich, on failure 
'of issue 111ale of one, /linlited the succession 
:to the issue male of the other of them;- 
,hi5 other title arose froin a settlelnent al- 
leged by the en1peror to have been exe- 
'cuted by Philip the fourth, b
y ,vhich, on 
failure of issue male of his body, Philip the 
fourth had limited the succession to Mary- 
Ann his sister. 
4. The descendants of Catherine the 
duchess of Sayoy formed the fourth class 
of pretendants; they founded their claim 
; all a settlenlent supposed to be executed 
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in her favour hy Philip the second, or by 
Charles the fifth, or by botll of thenl. 
Such ,vere the claims of the different 
competitors for the Spanish succession. 
The ,var, which. they occ!lsioned, ,vas I 
terminated in respect to all tl1e po,vers in 
league against France, except the enlpire, 
by the peace of Utrecllt in ] 71
, and, in 
respect to the empire, by tIle congress of 
I 
Radstadt, in the follo,ving )Tear. So far 
.. 
the event of it was favourable to 
hf' house I 
of Bourbon, that Philip the duke of Anjou , 
,vas seated on the throne of Spain, and was 
allowed to retain the Spanish possessions in 
America. He made a formal renunciation I 
of his fights to the cro,vn of France; and i 
both tIle duke of Berri, and the duke of 
I 
Orleans, renounced their rights to the I 
Spanish l1lonarchy. It ,vas a fundamental 
principle of the constitution of France, I 
that by a
cepting any foreign sovereignty, a I 
prince I 
j 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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'prince of the blood forfeited his right to 
I · 
the throne of France. To prevent the effect 
'of this principle on the rights of the duke 
lof Anjou, Lewis the fourteenth had granted 
I 
Ito that prince, on his accession to the 
:throne of Spain, l
tters patent, which pre- 
'served to hiln, his rights to the throne of 
'France.-These, by the treaty of Utretcht, 
I 
'he ,vas compelled to revoke; and, on failure of 
I 
issue of Philip of Anjou, the cro,vn of Spain 
\vas aS5ured to the house of Savoy. A large 
'portion of the other posses
ions of Spain 
\vas dismembered from her: the house of 
'Austria had the Netherlands, the Milanese, 
Naples, and Sardinia: Savoy received the 
eventual succession of Sicily, exchanged 
seven years after for Sardinia; England ac- 
'quired Gibraltar, Minorca and Ne\vfound- 
land; and Holland obtained a Larrier of 
I 
:strong towns in the Netherlands to secure 
her against France. These were great sa- 
L 
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crifices; but much better terms might have 
been obtained by the allies, if the intrigues 
of the tories had not checked their career 
of success, and deprived them of the fruit 
of their victories. Still, the military glory 
which En
land acquired by her victories 
on the continent, during the ,var for the 
Spanish Succession, and the increase of terri- 
tory, both in Europe and An1erica, ,vhich 
she acquired by the peace of Utrecht, 
raised her to a continental rank and conse- 
quence, ,vhich she had not enjoyed before. 
Her naval importance rapidl}7 increased, 
and the po\vers of the continent began to 
vie"T it with something of that jealousy,.. ,vith 
whicl1 they had revie\ved the first strides of 
Le\vis the fourteenth to power. They be- 
gan to think that the English dominion of 
the seas was a
 inconsistent ,vith a general I 
balance of po,ver, as the extensive territorial 
conquests, and acquisitions of the French! 
monarchs. 
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III. 


I BUT the attention of Austria was, at this 
Itin1e, wholly engaged in her disputes with 
THE PORTE. To wrest from the Venetians, 
! 
their possessions in the Morea, had long 
been a favourite object of the Ottoman 
po\ver. In 1 7 15 they began to put their 

plan for the conquest of theln into execu- 
:tion; and they succeeded in it so well, that, 
'before the end of the campaign, they had 
I . 
:conquered, from th
 Venetians, the "Thole 
;of the Morea, and the Island of Candia; 
and, early in the ensuing year, laid siege to 
:Corfu. This alarn1ed the Christian po,vers, 
and the pop
, the emperor, and the king of 
Spain, entered into a confederacy against 
: he Porte. The campaigns of 1716 and 
!1717 ,vere very glorious to the arms of the 
iemperor; by the battle of Peterwaradin, 
:pnnce Eugene secured Hungary, and con- 
I 


Lsæ 
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quered the whole of the Temes\\rar for the 
emperor. The siege of Belgrade completed 
his glory. It was garrisoned, says M. de 
V oltaire, in his Age of Lewis the fifteenth, 
with 15,000 men; and prince Eugene, while 
he besieged it, ,vas himself besieged by the 
- 
Turks, who had a larger army than his o,vn. 
Finding himself, in the same situation, in 
,vhich Cresar found himself, at the siege of 
Alesia, he extricated himself in the same 
manner, . 
y first beating the enemy in the 
field, and then taking the town. This suc- 
cession of brilliant victories compelled thf 
Porte to sue for peace. Under the mediatior 
of England, a congress was opened at Pas. 
sarowitz, a small town in Servia, and a peacE 
,vas soon concluded on the general basis 0: 
the uti possidetis. The emperor retained tht 
Temeswar, Orso,va, Belgrade, all Wallachi, 
\vithin the river Alutha, a
d a great par 
of Servia; the Turks retained the Morea 
and the Venetians, some places in D-almatia 
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i 
and the Island of Cerigo, in the Archi- 
I 
:pelago. 


IV. 


THE ,V AR FOR THE SUCCESSION OF 
POLAND arose from, the dethronement of 
Augustus, the king of Poland, by Charles 
!the twelfth; and by his causing Stanislaus "-._.:.
;. 
I Levinski to be elected kin g of Poland in 
 
I - A 
:the place of Augustus. After the defeat 
lof Charles the t\velfth at Pulto,va, Augustus 
ire-ascended the throne; Stanislaus escaped 
from Poland in disguise; and, for some 
years, lived in exile and in great want. 
Le,vis the fifteenth married his daughter ; 
and, on the decease of Augustus, caused 
Stanislaus to be re-elected. Russia, Austria, 
I and the empire in general, supported Au- 
! gustus: France, Spain, and Sard
nia, sup- 
; ported Stanislaus. The ,var began in 1733, 
I and ended in t,vo years. Augustus, the 
L 3 " 
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son of the deceased king, obtained the 
throne of Poland; Stanislaus recovered his 
patrilllony; ,vas allo,ved to retain the title 
of King, and Le,vis the fifteenth assigned to 
hilll Lorraine for his re
idence: the duke 
of Lorraine ,vas sent into Tuscany, ,vhich, 
. 
together ,vith Parma, ,vas taken from Spain, 
\vhose king, Philip of Anjo
, ha
 married 
the heiress of these two dutchies. Don 
'lot- ,. Carlos, the eldest son of that marriage, ,vas 
indemnified by tIle crowns of Naples and 
Sicily, ,yith this special condition, that they 
should never be united to that of Spain; 
and the king of Sardinia gained several dis- 
tricts in the Milanese. t 


t IN this Section, two ,yorks have been particularly 
followed, Elenzens d' Hzstoire Générale, seconde 
partie, cif the A bbé 11lillot; and the Droit pub/it 
of the A bbé {-re Mably. 
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v. 
The commencement of the DECLINE OF 
I THE POPE'S TE1tIPORAL POWER has been 
mentioned.-It .,vas ,,'"holly rejected i
 
: every country, in which the Reformation 

 ,vas established; and, to all appearance, 
; ,vould have been as quickly rejected by the 

 states, ,vhich retained their spiritual obedi- 
I ence to the see of Rome, if, soon after the 
I 
commencement of the Reforn1ation, an event, 
or rather a con1bination of events, had not 
taken
 place, which, for a time, supported 
its falling fortunes. 
After several viscissitudes of persecu- 
: tion and toleration, the Calvinists obtained 
, 
a legal settlement in Fra
ce, and began 
I even to attract the favours of the Court: - 
! the Roman Catholics naturally united in 
I opposition to thenl. This produced one of 
the most celebrated eyents in modern his- 
tory ;-the .League of France. Almofi every 
L4 
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Catholic in that kingdom entered into it; the 
house of Guise, an illustrious branch of the 
fanlil y of Lorraine, placed thelTIse1ves at its 
head, and it soon found an active friend iñ 
Philip the second, the n10st po\verful n10- 
narch of his time. The Guises descended 
fro111 Charle111agne; they appear to have 
been attached, by principle and inclination, 
to the Roman Catholic cause; but probably 
,vould not have embarked their fortunes in 
its support, if, by doing it, they had not 
hoped to ,vrest the cro,vn from the House 
of Bourbon; and to restore it, in their own 
persons, to the Honse of Çharlemagne. On 
the other hand, Philip the second was a\vare 
of the po,verful enen1Y; ,yho
) the House of 
Austria ,vould al,vays meet ,vith, in the 
French, if they were united among them. 
sel yes: he st1"o, c therefore to thro,v France 
into confusion. This cen1ented the league: 
and soinething of the kind, though of a very 
inferior degree, took place in every state in 
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christendom, ,vhere there ,vas a conflict be- 
It,veen a Roman Catholic and a Protestant 
party. It is obvious, how greatly theCatholic 
party stood in need of the countenance and 
, 
assistance of the Court of Rome: this, for a 
time, preserved to the Popes their temporal 
I power" in the states, \vho acknowledged their 
, spiritual supremacy. The influence, \vhich 
, this gave them, made them venture on those 
j enormities \vhich no,v excite so much asto- 
I nishment.-the bulls, by which they absolved 
, the subjects of Henry the fourth of France, 
I and our Elizabeth, from their allegiance; and 
their concurrence in the League. 
In proportion, as Henry the fourth tri- 
I umphed over the League, and the Spanish 
! party lost its ascendant in Europe, the Pope's 
I influence subsided; so that at the begin- 
, ning of the eighteenth century, little more, 
than the lllagni nominis UJ1Zbl'a, 
 remained 
to the Popes, of that temporal power which 
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at one time or other, had shaken every throne I 
in Europe. 'I 
In this last stage of its existence, four I 
events deserve particular consideration: 
1st. The Venetians claim the merit of 
being the first state, who openly contested 
the Pope's assumption of temporal power, 
and of triumphing in the contest, without a 
schism. This was the result of the cele- 
brated difference ,vith Paul the fifth;- in 
consequence of their refusing to release 
two ecclesiastics, who had been thrown into 
prison for murder, that haughty pontiff laid 
the territory of Venice under an interdict, 
and continued it in force for a year. Through 
the interference of Henry the fourth, he re- 
called it; the Venetians received his ambas- 
sador with the greatest marks of respect, but 
absolutely refused the absolution, wh
ch he 
offered them.-2dly, The good sense of 
Cardinal Bellarmine then shewed him, that 
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,the time was come, when the lofty language, 
! ,,,ith ,,,hich the Popes urged their temporal 
I 
I pretensions, ",
ould no longer be endured. 
! He, therefore, proPQsed a middle opinion: 
,-rejecting the Pope's claiu1 of a right to 
interfere in concerns merely temporal, he 
! claimed for them, a right to the use of tem- 
I poral power, both in temporal and spiritual 

 concerns, if the good of religion required 
I it. Perhaps the distinction is merely ver- 
bal, but his softening the language of the 
,claim she\ved his apprehensions, that, in 
I the extent in which it had been formerly 
asserted, it was no longer supportable.- 
, 3d1y, About fort)T years after Bellarmine's 
,,"ork appeared, the War of Thirty Years ,vas 
terminated by the peace of 'Vestphalia; 
I seyeral articles of it ,vere favourable to the 
Protestant religion. Pope Innoce
t, by a 
protestation, in the form of a bull took upon 

 him to annul them; but neither Catholics 
nor Protestants paid the slightest attention 
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to his protestation. 4thly, In thé year 1682, 
the clergy of France published their cele- 
brated Declaration. It is expressed in four 
articles' ; by the first they déclare, that 
" Kings and Princes are not subject, in tern- 
"poral concerns, to ecclesiastical power; 
" that they cannot be deposed, directly 01 
" indirectly, by the authority of the keys of 
" the church, nor their subjects discharged 
"from the allegiance and duty they owe 
" to them." 


The three other articles became subjects 
of dispute; but, in the declaration of the 
independence of the civil powers on the 
spiritual, in temporal concerns, the Roman 
Catholics, on this side of the Alps, univer.. 
sally acquiesced. 
That such a claim was ever made is one 
of the greatest misfortunes which have 
befallen christianity. The scenes in which 
the Popes were engaged, in consequence of 
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it, certainly present the dark side of the 
I papal character. In most other points of 
i 
I vie,v, they appear to advantage, botl1 in their 
I sacerdotal and their regal capacity. That 
, some of them ,vere infamous by their crimes 
and their vices, is true: it is also true, that 
: much more than an equal number of them 
, have been eminently distinguished by talents 
I and virtue; and that, collectively considered, 
; they will not suffer in comparison with any 
series of sovereigns. Voltaire observes that, 
in the dark ages, there ,vas less of barbarism 
and ignorance in the Pope's dominions, 
I than in any other European state: much 
certainly ,vas done by them, in every part 
of christendom, to protect the lo,ver ranks 
against their oppressors, to preserve peace 
among Kings and Princes, and to alleviate 
the general calamities of the times. Their 
exertions for the conversion of infidels ,vere 
unremitted: few nations can read the his- 
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tory of the first introduction of christianity 
among theIn, without being sensible of their 
. , 
obligations to the Popes. This is acknow- 
ledged by all candid Protestants, " Quod 
" ad conversionem ethnicorum attinet, mis- 
" siones Romanorum, quantum in me est, 
- 
"olnni ope consilioque promovere soleo: 
" neque invidiæ aut obtrectationi locum do ; 
"gnarus, evangelii predicationem, a quo- 
" cunque demum fiat, non sine fructu aut 
" eflÌcaciâ manere." (Ludolfi epistola ad 
Leibnizium, Ope Leib. Ed. Dufeus, '()ol. vi. 
P.I. 140.) This is the genuine language 
of good sense and conciliation. No conver- 
sion ,vas ever made, by proving to a Roman 
Catholic, that his religion may be found in 
the Name of the Beast, or by proving to a 
Protestant, that Protestants were prefigu- 
rated by the Locusts whicll issued from 
the bottomless pit, and darkened the hea- 
vens and the earth. 
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VI. 


WE no\v come to the last link of the 
jHapsburgh chain.-It has been observed, 
'that the House of Lorraine descended from 
Eticho, duke of Suabia and Alsatia, in 700; 
and that Hugh, a descendant from him in 
'the fourth degree, had t\VO sonB, Everard, 
,the general parent of the house of Lorraine, 
:and. Guntram, the general parent of the 
I 
house of Hapsburgh. At the distance of 
labout seventeen descents from Everard, ,ve 
'reach Renatus the second, who died in 15 08 , 
leaving t\VO sons, Anthony, the patriarch 
of the latter dukes of Lorraine; and Claude, 
the patriarch of the house of Guise. From 
the house of Guise the branches of Mayenne, 
Joyeuse, Aumâle and Elbæuf, proceeded. 
The ,vhole of this illustrious house is now 
I represented by the princes of Vaudemont 
: and Lambesc. 
To Anthony duke of Lorraine, Francis- 


I 
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Stephen '''as seventh in descent. In 1736, 
he n1arried Maria- Theresia, the eldest of 
the two daughters, and surviving children 
of the emperor Charles the sixth. In 1713,- 
by a testamentary disposition, called the 
Pragmatic Sanction, guaranteed by most 
of the European po,vers, the emperor had 
regulated the succession to his hereditary 
dominions, .se
tling them first .on the males,. 
and afterwards on t
e femal
s, according 
to seniority. But he was no sooner dead J 
than the succession ,vas disputed; and the 
dispute gave rise to a long and bloody,var. 
During the greatest part of it, France, Spain,. 
Bavaria, Naples and Parma, ,vere on one 
side; Austria, England, Holland and Savoy, 
on the other. Finally, the arms of Maria- 
Theresia triumphed :-with the exception 
of Silesia and Parma, she obtained all the 
possessions of her father, and Francis- 
Stephen, her_ husband, was elected em- 
peror. 


In 
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In Charles the sixth the male stock of the 
I 
:Ünperial line of the house of Hapsburgh 
I 
,expired, after filling, without interruption, 
the throne of German)T, and giving soye- 
I 
'reigns to lnany other thrones during the 
space of three hundred JTears :-in the late 
,emperor Joseph, his grandson, the t,,,o lines 
,of the Hapsburgh family, after a separation 
'of eight hundred years, ,vere re-united. 
;This ,,,ill appear by the annexed pedigree. w 


.. See Table IX, p. 164. 


;\of 
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PAR T VII. 


The Period, between the Marriage of MARl A- 
THERESIA, and the COlnnlenCClnent of the 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


. 


173 6 - 1 7 8 7- 


IT ren1ains to give some account of the 
Lo'rrainese-Austriall Emperors, from tlu: 
'1narriag'e oj. 
Iaria-Tlzeresia of Hapsburgh 
'If:ith Francis duke oj. Lorraine, to the COJ1Z- 
rnencelnent of the French Revolution. 
VII. 1. ON the decease of Charles VI, 
Maria-Theresia, his only daughter, suc- 
ceeded to a splendid inheritance.-Speak. 
ing generally, at the time oj. her accession, 
the IIolise of Austria u'as possessed oj. the 
followi/Z
' ter1"itories, and held thcln by tilt, 
fvllowing titles: 
1st. Austria, Stiria, Carintllia, Carniola ' 
.lnd the Tyrol, had been acquired to her byl 
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the Conquests of Rudolph of Haþsburgh, 
'and by the marriage of his son, Albert. 
I 
\\Tith the heiress of those possessions: 
I 
d. The Netherlands had been acquired 
Ito her, by the marriage of Maximilian the 
,first, with Mary, the heiress of the House 
'of BurgundJT, and subsequent treaties: 
, ... 
: 3d. Some territories in Suabia, particu- 
I 
!larly the Burgau, had been acquired to her 
, 
:iu consequence of the elnperor Maxinlilian
s 
reuniting them to the Elnpire: 
. 4th. Bohemia, Silesia, Moravia, and Hun- 
I 
gary, with Croatia, Sclavonia and Dalmatia, 
'had been acquired to her by the marriage 
of tWe elnperor Ferdinand the first, ,vith 
'Ann, the heiress of Bohelnia and Hungary: 
5th. She I had acquired Brisgau, by the 
,grant of the enlperor Le,vis of Bayaria ; 
: 6th. The l\lantuan, by confiscation, under 
iJoseph I ; 
I 
17 th . And the Milanese, by tIle treaty of 
,Radstadt. 


1\1 2 
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Francis-Stephen of Lorraine, the hus. 
band of Maria- Theresia, died in 17 6 5; 
she survived him fifteen years, and died 
in 17 80 ; her descendants will appear by 
the following Table. 
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of AnJolI, TIt. , .' S 
ling of Naples. I 
JOLAND, + .H83=--. [BICI, + 1470. 

JÐ 
RENAY' l' 

. BR\KCH ' 
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ASTHONY. CLAUDE. 
I 
FRANCI! I, TI 
, . 
CU..RLEslI..i 
HEKaJ. ""I 
CL.'UD'...=
I FUNels, 
+ 1648./ .demout Family. 
CHARLES-Lto . . . . + 1690. 
LEOPOLDJO 
 LEI. + 1728. 
FRANCIS 
EP c: 
Emperor. 
+ 


174á. 
1765. 


lIusrRO- r-ORRAIYESE E'lIPEROllS. 


I 
.....L1Z..BETH 1\IARH=J08EPU II.=JhRIA J08UEP.., 
daugbter of Philip, I Emperor daughter ofthe Emp. 
Duke of Parma. Of\u5tria, Charles "II. 
+ .... 1763. + 1190. +. . . " 1767. 
A daughter, 
died ""oung. 
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IARIA 
\ "Beatrice, 
Prince. of 
Modena. 
----- 
I 
ÌlI"X'"'LIAN. 


II 
FERDIN""D. 


r 
FlIjNCI<-JDOEPU. 


LEOPOLD IJ.=='!ARH'Lou,u. 
Grand Duke of Daughter of 
Tuscany, 17M. Charles IJ
. 
Emp. . . 1790. "ing DISpam, 
+ .. 179
. died. 1792. 


r 
ELlZAUE1U=FRANCI8 I1.=:\IARu_Lovl.... 
Princess of born 1768. D. FerdinBnd 1\'. 
Wirtemburg, Sovereign of KiDg of ]l,aplcs, 
<1ied 1790. the Austrian died 1807. 
Dominions, 
Emp. 1792. 


I 
FERDIVAltoD, 
born 1769. 


I 
CUARLES. 


Rufc:'PH, + 1241. 
I 
GODOFR"', + 1211. 
I 
GEOFFRY FIEDING. 

 
Earl of DESMO'D 
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CH 


CHACE8 ", 
Emperor. 
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RUD
LPH Emperor. + 1291. 
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:
 1 ' 
'. . . . . + 1308. 
I + 1358- 
ALBUT I .. 
I 
LEOPOLD ...... + 138b. 
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ERNEST, . . . 
FBE
ERIC l""'Dperor.. . + 1493- 
MAX".IU . Emperor. + 1519. 
PHI
I1" . . . . . . . . + 1506. GER" 
I 


RUD J LPH, + 16a. 
Rmperor. 


I 
CAROLl"E. 


I 
I 
1IIARIA.THEaE8 


I 
A
TIIO}'Y. 


- 


- 


MA ' ILIAN. + 1576. 
E ror. 


1\1.0 LTH
AS. + 1619. 
Emperor. 


Jo lFP H I. + 1711. 
Emperor. 


I 
J T1A-ANTOISETTA, 
I r' ed LI.\\ls X\ I. 
iDg of F ranre. 


I 
Jlfuy.AIJL 


I 
JOII
. 


r- 
FEIIDIN.. ND-CH A BLE.- 
LaOPOLD-FR A NC'8- 
JOSEPH_CR}'" NTJL"!t. 


I 
]II. CLUIINnllA. 


c. 


I 
l\I..RIA-J OUISA=NAPOLFON BVONAP.'RTF. 
born 1191. born. . . 15 Aug. . . 1169. 
Fmp. .. 13 May. . 1801. 
crOWned } 
hing of 26 May. . 1805. 
Italy. . 
Married 11 M
rch 1810. 


I 
JO'li.EPJI.FHANCIS. 
Dcar!. 


I 
FRA'CU-C'IARI F8. 


I 
Jo II ". 


I 
},hRIA-\.U.I.IA. 


I 
CHABLE8. 


\ 
LEOPOJ n-ALE.X4.NDER, 
+ 1'757 


N APOLEO'l, hing of Rom.., 
born to March 1811. 


I 
l\I..RIA-CU:.UNTI:' A. 
manied Francis. 
Prince of Napl... 
D.ad. 


I 
1.1:0Pol DII<A. 


I 
1IIARY-A"F. 


I 
1I1A!Y_Tu _'. 
mar';. A 
PriO( , 
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GUNTR"U, . . . . + 946. 
I 
L"NDELI'US, .. + 911. 
I 


r 
RADFODUS, . . . . . . . + 1021. 
I 
WI:BNER I. . . . . . . . + 1096. 
I 
OTHO. . . . 
I 
'VEBfoER II, 
I 
"UUR In, . . . . . . + 1163. 
I 
ARIIERT. . . 
I 
RUDoLPH, . . . . . . , . + 123
. 
I 
ALIIE l T Ihe wile 
I 
RUDoLPu I, Emperor, + 1291. 
I 
Arcl.duke. of AIISIMa. 
ALBERT 1. . . . . . . . . + 1308. 
I 
ALBUT II. . . . . . . . + 1356. 
I 
LEoPoLD I. . . . . . . . + 1366. 


+ 1110. 


+ 1159. 


+ 1199. 


r 
RUDOLPH, + 1241. 
I 
GODOEnm, + 1
11. 
I 
GEOFERY Fn.DING. 

 
Earl of DEs ...O"D 
and DE
BIGH. 


SPANISH BRA
CH. 


r 
CU..RLE8 V, 
Emperor. 


RCllllion of the B,.allches 
. r--^--, 
1136. 


+ 1!-10. 


En" T, . . . . . . . . . + H24. 
t 
FBED.RICIt, Emperor, . . + 1493. 
I 

1..ItIHILIAN, Emperor, + 1-519. 
I 
PHILIP, .. . . . . . . . + 1506. 
I 


I 
RUDOLPHUI I 


GER:\IA
 BRA
Cn. 
I 
F'RDI"A"'D 1. . . . + 1564. 
Emperor. 
I 


I 
M..xnuu..". + 1516. 
Emveror. 


. I 
R UDOLPII, + 16U. 
Emperor. 


I 
MALTREAS, + 1619. 
Emperor. 


I 
C H A R L E 8. . . . . + 1590. 
, 
FERDIN..ND II,. . + 1631. 
Fmperor. 
I 
FPRDIN..ND III, . + 1651. 
Emperor. 
I 
LEoPoLD II. + 1705. 
Fmperor. 
' -, 
CHARLESYI. ., + 1740. 
Emper'lr. 
i 
l\IARIA-THERE8lA, 
Fmpreos . . . . . .. 17
' 
+ . ........ 111J0. 


1145. 
1165. 


I 
JOSFCH I, + 1111. 
Emperor. 


-- 
t 
',",SD=]\JARIA 
\ Beatrice. 
Pri.ncess of 
l\Iodena. 
I 

I..xnnuA". 


I 
I 
JIIiP '''D. 


----1/ 1 
I4RLES. 


I 
l\IAxn,'ILIA". 


I 
1\1 A m A"
 E. 


I 
C"BOLl"E. 


I 
1\1 A RIA-ANTOl NETT", 
married LEWIS X\ï. 
king of France. 


I 
MARU ANNE. 


l 
J.\1"Rls' CURISTIANA. 


l 
1\1.. RIA-Loul.... 


I 
REGl-IE-R. 


I 
Loun. 


I 
C....I! LF.8. 


I 
LEOPOI D-ALEX..NDER, 
+ 1151. 


I 
J OSEPU 


I 
I 
l\IARJA-THEIIESA. 


I 
:i.\IARy.AN"E. 


I 
J) 


1\IARY-.\N"E. 


I 
1\IA RIA-LOUISA=N APOLEO" BUONAP"RTE, 
born 1791. born. . . 15 Aug. . . l1f9. 
Emp. . 13 May. . 18111. 
crOWned } 
King of 26 ]'Iay . . 1805. 
Italy. . 
Married. 11 l\I
rch 1810. 


N.'POLEO", King of Rom,.. 
born 20 l\Iarch 1611. 


I 
ANTIION
. 


I 
JOII,,". 


I 
CAROLlKF. 


}IARIA-.-\MEUA. 


I 
RRODOLPH, 
Co.ju. of Olmut. 


I 
1\fA RIA-CLEMENTIN A, 
married Francis, 
Prince of N aple.. 
D..d. 


I 
I E OPOI DI" A. 


I 
MAllY CLE>lE"TI"'A. 


I 
!\IARy-A, E. 


I 
III..Ry-TIIERESA, 
marri
d .\mhony. 
Prince 01 SaxoIlY, 
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VII. 2. The first event of importance, 
I after the accession of Maria- Theresia, was 
.. 
THE WAR OF S.EVEN YEARS. 
In a Note, X.2, to this, present ,vork, 
some mention ,viII be made of the gradual 
rise and increase of t.he territorial possession! 
of t;he House of Hohenzollern - of their 
elevation to the Electoral Dignity, under 
the title of Electors of Brandenburgh ;-of 
their assumption of the title of King of 
Prussia, - and of the extensive influence 
acquired by them in Germany. These ,vere 
strongly seen and strongly felt both within 
and out of Germany, during the war for 
the succession of Austria. That ,var was 
scarcely terminated, before a private treaty 
\vas entered into between the Courts of 
Vienna and Dresdel1,-to \vhich, the Court 
of Petersburgh after\vards acceded, - the 
object of ,vhich was, to recover the ,vhole 
of Silesia, and other ample territories from 
the King of Prussia. Having received 
M3 
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information of this project, the King ofl 
Prussia invaded Saxony and Bohen1ia: thi
 
,vas the origin of the ,val" of seyen years. 
The Aulic Council yoted his conduct a 
breacll of the Public Peace; and the Diet 
of the Enlpire pa8sed a decree for enforcing 
the Execution of the Resolution of the Aulic 
Council. This made it that kind of \var 
,yl1ich tl1e Publicists of Gernlany call a 'Val" 
of Execution of t11e EUlpire. After,,,ards, 
an attenlpt ,yas nlade to bring before the 
three colleges of tIle Elnpire the question, 
,v11ether tl1e King of Prussia, in his capacity 
of Elector of Brandenburgh, ought not, on 
account of his alleged breach of the pub- 
lic peace, to be put to the Ban of the' 
Empire: but such measures ,vere taken by 
the King's adllerents, as effectually kept it. 
from regular discusbion. 
The event of the ,val" is ,veIl kno,vn :-, 
after - seven 
years of ,var, in all its & horrors
! 
conferences for peace were opened atl 
I 
I 
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Hubertsburgh, and soon after a treaty v/as 
concluded between the Enlpress Queen an{l 
his Prussian l\lajesty: t11e substance of it 
,vas, that a lllutual restitution and oblivion 
should take place, and that each party 
, should sit down in the same situation in 
\vhich he began. 
.. It is impossible," says Mr. Dornford, in 
'/ a note in his excellent. translation of Pro- 
I 
,I fessor PUtter's" Historical Development of 
the Political Constitution of the Gern1anic 
Empire," vol. iii. p. 113, " to give the 
" reader a more just idea of the calamities 
" of this dreadful ,vaT, than from the follo\v- 
" ing elegant and descriptiw letter written 
" by her present Majesty, when princess of 
" l\Iecklenburg, to the King of Prussia. 


" May it please your lVlajesty, j 
" I am at a loss ,vhetller I should 
ì, " congratulate or condole ,vith you on your 
t 
, late victory, since the same success which 
1\1 4 
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" has covered 
you \vith laurels has over- 
<< spread the country of Mecklenburg ,vith 
"desolation. I kno\v, Sire, that it seems 
" unbecollling Iny sex, in this age of vicious 
" refineUlent, to feel for one's country, to 
" lanlent t11e horrors of war, or wish for the 
" return of peace. I kno\v you I11ay think 
" it more properly Iny province to study the 
" arts of pleasing, or to inspect subjects of 
" a more domestic nature: but, however 
"unbecoming it may be in me, I cannot 

, resist the desire of interceding for this 
" unhappy people. 

, It ,vas but a fe\v years ago, that this 
f' territory ,yore the most pleasing appear- 
'
anee, the country ,vas cultivated, the 
" peasant looked cheerful, and the towns 
" abounded \vith riches and festiyitJT. What 
" an alteration, at present, from so charm.. 
" ing a scene! I am not expert at descrip- 
" tion, nor can my fancy add any horrors 
." to tIle picture; but surely
 eyen_ COI:l
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'1 " querors themselves \vould weflp at the 
II " hideous prospect no,v before DIe. 
" The whole country, my dear country! 
,/ " lies one frightful waste, presenting only 
"objects to excite terror, pity, and de- 
"spair. The business of the husbandlnan 
i " and the shepherd are quite discontinued. 
I " The husbandman and the shepherd are 
1-" beconle soldiers themselves, and help to 
I " ravage the soil they formerly cultivated. 

 " The to\vns are inhabited only by old nlen, 
" women, and children. Perhaps, here and 
"there, a \varrior, by ,,"ounds or loss of 
"limbs rendered unfit for service, left at 
's; his door; his little children hang around, 
"ask the history of every wound, and 
" grow themselves soldiers before they find 
" strength for the field. But this were 
" nothing; did ,ve not feel the alternate 
"insolence of either army, as it happens 
'" to advance or retreat in pursuing the 

, operations of the campaigns. It is im- 
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CC possible to express the confusion, ,vhich' 
c, even those ,vho call thelTIselves our frielld
 
"create. l"'1hose, from whom ,ve might 
c, expect redress, oppress us "Tith ne'''' ca- 
e, lamities. From your justice, therefore, it l 

c is that. ,ve expect relief. To you even 
" women and children may c0111plain, ,vhose 
" humanity stoops to the meanest petition: 
c, and ,vhose power is capable of repressin
, 
" the greatest injustice." I 
VII. 3. The second eyent during this pe- 
riod was the wm', occasioned by the ea:tinctioli l 
if the HOllse cif Bavaria.-It ended in thf 
peace of Sax-Teschen, by ,vhich, the righ1 
of the Elector Palatine to the successior 
was allo"red, ,,,ith the exception of somt 
districts of land between the Danube, th.=! 
Inn and the Salze, which were ceded t(: 
Austria. .1 
VII. 4. The next- event during this pe. 
riod, ,vas the Partitiol1
 cif Poland.- Tha1 
part of Poland, which lies on the west 0 
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>>f the Vistula, belonged to the antient Ger- 

 I many; the remainder of it belonged to the 
I 
:' antient Sarmatia Europæa. The nation is 
1.1 of Sclayonic or.igin: the ,vord Pole, in that 
I' language, signifies a plain, and '''"as applied 
I to the inllnense tract of level country, of 
I "Thich, ,vith scarcely any exception, the 
" ,vhole of Poland consists. The sovereigns 
, of Poland are generally divided into four 
dynasties: I. The House of Lesko; II. The 
I House of Piast; II]. The House of Jaghel- 
,I Ion; and IV. The different families, from 
I 
II ,:rh0111 the princes have been taken, ,vho 
succeeded that house. The history of the 
first DJTnast}T, and of the first princes of 
the secõnd Dynast)T, is fabulous: ,vith the 
third Dynasty, the history of Poland be- 
conles more interesting. Poland \yas al,vaJ"B 
a po,verful barrier against the Ottoman 
irruptions, and frequently triumpl1ed in 
the centre of Gern1an
r, and on the Rhine: 
she is now blotted out of the nations of 



, 


t7
 


Europe. By successive partitions in 177
, 
1793 and 179 6 , the whole kingdom 
became divided among the Austrians, 
Prussians, and Russians ;-each sovereign 
seized the territory adjoining his o,vn; that, 
seized by Austria, was the most populous; 
that, seized by Prussia, was the most com- 
mercial; that, seized by Russia, was the 
most extensive. 


P ART VIII. 


From the commencement of the FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION till the EXTINCTION OF THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE. 


1787-1806. 


WEare now come to the last page of 
the history of the Empire of Germany.- 
THE EFFECTS PRODUCED IN IT BY THE 
FRENCII REVOLUTION. 
, - 
For this purpose, it may be useful to re- ! 
.
 . 
turn to that period .of the history of France, 
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1 i " in \vhicll it ,vas left in one of the preceding 
)Dl 
 sheets-the accession of Hugh Capet to 
ns d . h 
'I the throne of France; an to pOInt out t e 
go/ successive alterations, which took place in 
it" the constitution of France, bet,veen that 
S' I , 
J period and the late revolution. 
1. 
I These are,-l st, the re-union of the Great 
Ie I 
I Fiefs to the crown; 2dly, the elevation of 
I the commons to a third order in the state; 
I 3 d1 y, the substitution of the States-General 
for the assemblies on the Champ de Mars; 
, 4th1y, the substitution of tl1e Three Orders of 
the State for the States-General; 5th1y, the 
increase of the authority of the Parliament 
of Paris; and 6thly, the absolute power of 
Lewis the fourteenth. We should also 
notice, 7th1y, the conflicts during this 
period of the clergy, the nobility, and tb
 
parliament, with the crown; and 8t
ly, 
the privileges retained by the clergy and 
nobility. 
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I. 


1. 
IE NT I O:N has been made of the 
I 
usurpations of the great vassals of France, 
and of their rendering their dignities and 
governlnents hereditary in their families. 
The paterlial don1aÎns of Hugh Capet 
consisted of the dukedon1 of Paris, and the 
Isle of France. These, ,vith the l
oyal do- 
n1ains, ,vhich he acquired by his usurpation, 
extended fronl the 
outIl of the Son1me 
over a considerable tract of tl}e country on 
the south of Blois, leaving Nornlandy- and 
Brittany on the ,vest; and Champagne, the 
Nivernois, and tIle Berri, on tIle east. After 
Hugh Capet acquirecl the throne, he used 
his utmost efforts to restore it to its antient 
splendour; but, throughout his reign, he 
,vas obliged to dcquiesce in tIle hereditary 
descent; ,vhich his great vassals clain1ed 
. 
fòr their possessions. 
The leading object of all his successors, 
was to re-unite to thø crown, the possessions 
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USllrpe(l jrOll1, it by its Great TT assals; and 
they pursued it ,,?ith unvaried attention. 
I B.y treaties
 marriages, successions, pur.. 
"I chases and conquests, they accomplished 
. their object so far, that, preyiously to the 
accession of Le,vis the thirteenth, the 
seventy-t\VO great fiefs of France ,vere united 
I to the cro,vn, and all their feudal lords 
: attended at t
e states-general in 1614, the 
I last that ,vere held tIll the lnemora bl-e 
, assembly of then1 in 1 j8g. This system 
: of re-union ,yas completed by the conquests 
of Le,vis the fourteenth, and by the acqui. 
sition of the provinces of Lorraine and Bar" 
to the cro,vn of France in li35. A chrono- 
logical account of these re-unions luay be 
seen in the annexed Table X. 
2. To lessen tlze pO'l
)er of the vassals, the 
French 11l0/l(l1 l chs raised the COJ/l.J/lonalty.- 
During the l\lerovingian and Carlo,
ingian 
dynasties, the classes of society, below the 
milites, consisted chiefly of free 111 en engaged 
in husbandry, villeins, or pers
ns atta'ched 
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to the soil of their lords with some property I 
of their own; and Serfs or Sla'ccs. who i 
\vere in the lowest state of public and I 
private slavery. 
Le\vis the fat enfranchised the slaves and 
villeins in all the tOWllS which belonged 
to the cro,vn. Thus he raised them to the 
rank of freemen engaged in husbandry, and 
brought tIlen1 under the protection of the 
law; his vassals imitated his example. Ac-I 
cording to the notions of justice in those 
times, it ,vas a branch of tIle royal preroga- 
tive to administer justice in all cases, ,,
hich 
the la\v of tenure did not bring under the 
co g nizance of the feudal courts. The Frencll 
. I 
monarchs appointed comn1issioners to exer- 
cise, in their names, this part of their royal 
prerogative; and, twice in a year, they n1ade 
a justiciary circuit of the kingdoln. 
By degrees, tIle monarchs advanced a 
step fartller :-in the settlement of diffe- 
rences an10ng themselves, the sub-vassals 
11 ad 
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lad their own tribunals; an appeal froDl 
hen1 lay to the plaids or parlianlents _of 
he chief vassals; by degrees, the kings of 

rance established an appeal fron1 those 
)laids or parlianlents to their own particu- 
ar plaids or parlian1ent: this materially 

ontributed to the splendor and po"
er of 

he sovereign. These innovations cemented 
the union between, the monarch and the 
commons; and, by increasing the import- 
ance of the latter, insensibly raised them to 
,a third or'der in the state. 
3. We have seen that the assemblies on 
the Champ de Mars consisted of a body of 
individual chieftains, convened by their 
prince.-After the chief vassals had made 
their governments independent and heredi. 
tary, the national assembly "Tas a convention 

 of hereditary governors of particular states, 
I bringing to it their o,vn vassals. To this 
convention the commons, on account of 
their acknowledged civil rights, and their im- 
mediate subordination to the soveregin, now 
N 
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had their own tribunals; an appeal froDl 
then1 lay to the plaids or parlianlents _of 
the chief vassals; by degrees, the kings of 
. 
France established an appeal from those 
plaids or parliaments t<? their own particu- 
lar plaids or parlian1ent: this materially 
contributed to the splendor and po\\yer of 
the sovereign. These innovations celnented 
the union between the monarch and the 
commons; and, by increasing the import- 
ance of the latter, insensibly raised them to 
a third ol.der in tile 
tate. 
3. We have seen that the assemblies on 
the Champ de Mars consisted of a body of 
individual chieftains, convened by their 
prince.-After the chief vassals had made 
their governments independent and heredi. 
tary, the national assembly was a convention 
of hereditary governors of particular states, 
bringing to it their OVln vassals. To this 
convention the commons, on account of 
their acknowledged civil rights, and their im- 
mediate subordination to the soveregin, now 
N 
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obtained aÙlnission. It is anticipating both t 
I 
event!> and l<:'nguage, to call these states'i ' 
the three orders of the state: the first states, 
(not the first order of the state), were thosel ' 
goyerned by the chief ecclesiastica.l vassals ;. 
the second states, (not the second order of 
the state), ,vere those governed by the chief 
lay vassals; the third states, "Tere civil com- 
munities, goyerned by municipal officers. I 
Both the chief ecclesiastical and the chief I 
t 


lay vassals brought \\Tith thenl their o\vn 
vassals to the assembly; the con1n1unities I 
appeared hy their deputies. Such ,;ra.s the 
original constitution of the States General. 
4. In proportion to the depression of the 
, 
chief vassals, the general body of the clerby 
rose into notice and po" er, and became I 
the Order of- the Clerl!.'l/, and the g eneral. 
.. 
v I 
body of the nobles rose into notice and 
power, and becan1e the Order uf tIle No- 
bility: and thus the assembly of the states, \ 
retaining their name, but consisting I of I 
members of a very different character, I 
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l>ecame an assembly of the Th1'ee Orders oj. 
I-/ic State. 
, 


It is oh.ser\?able, that, not,,'ithstanding 
the t,vo last revolutions, each order retained 
111uch of the 'spirit of their predecessors. 
. Like the goyernors of the ecclesiastical 

tates, the clerg}T, except on SODle renlark- 
, able occasions, as in quarrels between Philip 
thp Fair ånd BonIface the eighth, favoured 
I the pretcn
ion.s of the popes ;-like the 
I governors of the lay 
tates, the nobility 
sought to tbro,y off their depend
llce on the 
cro\\n; like their hu
ba!ldmen pre.decessors, 
. 
the third order, not\yithstanding its adyance- 
ment, tèlt its interiority to the t\\ro other 
orders, and she,yed an habitual subnlission 
to them. 
5. But in the Blean tl111e a ne,v po\ver 
arose in the state. 'Vhen Hugh Capet 
usurped the throne, he had a large paternal 
territory", of ,vhich, as duke of Paris and 
the Isle 
f France, he ,vas the teudallord; 
. . I 
and" hlCh, like other feudal baronies, had 


N2 


4 
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its plaids or parliament. This territory de. : 
scended to his successors; and, as the great I I 
nefs ,,'ere severally re-united to the crown. 
- the plaids 01" parlialnent of .Paris becarne the 
plaids or Parlialnents oj" thosefi
fs. At first, 
particularly ,,'hile judicial comb,:ts lasted, 
the parlianlents adnlinistered justice ,vith a 
kind of ITlilitary law; insensibly the par- 
Jianlent became a court of civil justice 
and ciyil fornls.-1'hose required kno,,- 
ledge and appliçation, and thus the Gens I 
de loi, a class of persons wholl.y unkno,vn 
 
to the ancient constitution of France, be- 
I 
caIne a separate class of persops, and 
something like a distinct order in the state
 I 
i 
By degrees, the parlianlent becanle a na- I 
tional court for the arlnlinistration of justice j 
throughout th{ kingdom, particularly in I 
great causes, a general court of appeal, and a 
court of record to register the king's decrees. 
6. Under the nleridian glories of Le,vis I 
the fourteenth both the order of the clergy 
and the order of the 
obility wholly lost 
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heir territorial power and influence; the 
hird estate scarcely felt its exis
ence, and 
he parliament ,vas a mere tool of the cro""Tn: 
hen, in the largest sense of the ,vord, tile 
nona'l'ch becallle absolute. " L' état est lllOi," 
s an expression attributed to Le,vis the 
ourteenth. 
7 - At di.flèrellt periods oj. tIle Capetian 
,tynasty, each oj-. the orders of state had its 
';onflict l
.:ith the C1"O'lX'n. In the quarrels of 
)ope Boniface the eighth \vith Philip the 
Fair, some of the clerg.1J sho,,-ed a strong incli- 
lation to support the forn1er, but the general 
bod)? ,vas rivetted to their allegiance by the 
,pirit of the monarch, and the firm adhe- 
rence of the nobilit
r and third estate to his 
cause. During the league, the clerg)T took 
part against the cro,vn; b
t, fron1 the reign 
of Henry the fourth, their temporal po\ver 
declined. " 
Many \vere the atten1pts of the nobility to 
:regain their former consequence. 'Vith that 
:view they engaged in the League of Public 
N3 
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Good, under Lewis the eleventh; joined in: 
the Holy League in the reigns of Francis: 
the second, Charles the ninth, Henrv the I 
0.1 
third, and Henry the fourth; th\varted the l 
attempts of Lewis the thirteenth, to subdue l 
I 
the Hugu
nots; and, in the n1inority of, 
Le\vis the fourteenth, kindled the ,,'ar ot' 
thè Fronde 
The pal'lia1l1e11f sho\ved an equal spirit of 
l'esistance to the monarf'h's \\'ill. TI1PY asJ 
sumed, and were allowed, the privilege of! 
I 
renIol1strating against the decrees \\Thich the
 
king sent them to register, if they profes
edl 
d . 0 h I . I 
to 13COyer II1 t en1 any t lIng contrary to' 
I . f I . d O f '. . . I 
t Ie Interest 0 t Ie state, 1 entl Ying It, In: 
expression, \yith the interest of the n10narch. 
I 
.. . I 
In the tinle of the league, they acquired 
great consequf'nce: they positiyel.y refused 
to register a decree of Henry the fourth; 
and announced to him that "they ,,'"ould 
- I 
" al
Tays be guilty" of that crin1e, ,,'hen hi 
" will ;;hould stand in opposition to his in.: 

, terest." Cardinal d
 Richelien reduced: 
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,them to the lo\vest state of subn1ission: 
but they revivéd "in the troubles of the 
0/ 


Fronde. 
It is obser,-able that neither the clergy 
nor the nobil!ty recovered fronl the state of 
I dependence to \"hich they ,,?ere reduced 
by Le\\,is the fourteenth; but the parlia- 
I n1ent ðoon rose ".ith fre,sh vigour. Even 
, in the lite-time of that monarch, they be- 
I caBle so po\verful, that it required much 
exertion and managenlent to 111ake them 
I regi
ter his decree for legitilnating his na- 
tural offspring; they set a
ide his v
Tin, and 
\\-'ere con
tantly at variance \vith his suc- 
cessor, during the last years of his reign. 
8. It must also be observed that, though 
the. Clergy and the Nobility had been thus 
depri,'ed of the ,,,hole of their territorial in- 
dependencp, they had been perll1itted to 
hold their rank among the -orders of the 
. state, the pri'Tileges annexLd to it, and al- 
D}Ost an exclusive title to the favours of 
the court. This gave then1 a superiority 
N4 
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- 
over the third order, \vhich was severely 
felt by its members in eyery public and 
private occurrence.. 
In 1614, 1\1. de Séneçey presented to 
Le,vis the thirteenth, an address from the 
order of nobility assembled at "the states- 
general, in which, after lTIuch pompous de- 
clan
ation
 on the services and fights of the 
nobility, he thus expresses himself:-" I 
" should never fioish, were I to relate to 
" his majesty, all, that antiquity has taught 
" tl1e nobility, respecting the pre-eminence 
" which birth gives to their order ;-an order 
': so distinct fro111 the rest of the people, 
" that they never can bear any ki
d of corn- 
u parison. The third estate is composed of 
" the people in the to\vns, and in hamlets: 
" aln10st all of then1 O\\Te homage," and are 
-
, subject to the courts of the other t\"O 
" orders, either as citizens, bQrgesses., trades':" \ 
U men, or mechanics, or in virtue of some 
U offices. These are they, who losing sight 
.' of their proper conduct, unmindful of 


- 
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, their duty, and not ackno\vledged by those 
., they represent, venture to compare them- 
" selves to UsI-I am ashamed," continues 
the orator, " to relate to 
your majesty the 
"expressions, which have again offended 
"us. They compare your state to a family 
u consisting of three children. They say 
'" the clerical order is the eldest, ours the 
"puisné, and themselves the, cadets. Into 
" "That a miserable condition are we fallen 
" if this expression be true I.., To wha
 are 

' reduced so many services, rendered from 
" time immemorial I-so many honours and 
"dignities transmitted hereditarily!-thus 
"" to form, with the vulgar, the closest so- 
'" ciety among men." Such notions, too 
generally entertained, and too publicly 
, avowed by the French nobility till the 
latest æra of their political existence, must 
at an times be offensive: after a general 
diffusion of kno\\Tledge and opulence, they 
plust be insupportable. This was their 
effect in France: they contrib"uted very 
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much to produce that irritation of the 
public mind, ,yhich ,vas one of the causes of 
the late revolution. 
An10ng the privileges which the nobility 
,,,"ere permitted to retain, after the 10 s of 
their territorial independence, ,vas their 
exemption froln the Taille,q and fron1 some 
other burdens of the state. Thi:s greatly 
lessened the resources of gO'gernment, and 
increased its financial embarraSSlllents :-it 
"ras the proximate cause of that, event, from 
"rhich the revolution is usually dated. 
· SEE NOTE XIII. 


II. 


BUT, ,vhatever may have been the abuses 
of the ancient regime, there is great reason 
to doubt, whethcr tlte situation of the world, 
or of France in p01"ticular, was slich, as pro- 
voked a Revollltjon.-Mr. Gibbon, (1. v. 
c. 3,) has asserted that, " if a ni.an were to 
" be called to fix the period in the history 
U of the ,vorld, during ,vhich the condition 



\ 
" of tIle hunlan race ,vas most llappy and 
" prosperous, he would, without hesitation, 
. 
" name that, \\
hich elapsed from the death 
"Domitian to the acces
ion of c0111IDO- 
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"dus." But this \vould be doing injustice 
to our O\Vl1 tImes. In the annals of -the 
world, the Governments of Europe ,vere 
Beyer so 111ild; tIle nobility never enj
.yed 
tIleir honours in so mucIl quiet; the clergy 
"Tere never so little disturbf'd in their priyi- 
leges; the professions of Agriculture and 
COBlnlerce ,vyre neyer so 111uch protected 
and encouraged, the poor ,vere never treated 
\vith so Inuch kindness, as fronl the end of 
the seventeenth century to tIle cOlnnlence- 
e.I 


ment of the French Re\:olution: nor, till 
that tiule, had useful or ornalnental kno"\v- 
ledge either reached such a height, or been 
so generally diffused. Europe abounded 
,vith Institutions for promoting public and 
. 
private comfort and convenience; the check 
of 11lanners, and opinion on po\ver arid rank 
wer
 very strong; War was generally de. 
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precated; and, when it brokë out, the 
general tempér of mankind prevented or 
softened many of the calamities which are 
its usual concomitants.' Thus the various 
states of Europe enjoyed a degree of public 
and private happiness, which t.hey had 
never before experienced, and they '\\'ere 
the more sensible of their happiness as they 
might reasonably expect its increase. 
This ,vas particularly the case with 
France :-particular instances of oppression 
might be mentioned; but, viewing the general 
state of the Country, it may be confidently 
asserted that the French nation was ne- 
r 
ver so prosperous, the individuals of it 
never so happy, as. in the fifty years 
which immediately preceded the French 
Revolution. "The severest censors of the 
" French Government," says M. Mounier, 
" could not deny the great populousness of 
" the Kingdom, the flourishing state of its 

, commerce, the plenty of its markets, or 
U its public tranquillity; what stronger 
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., proof can be given of its general happi.. 
I:' ness and prosperity?" 


III. 


The event, which irnmediately led to the 
iFrellch re
{)ollltion, was the discover!!, in the 
,year 1787, that the annual produce of the 
I French finances jell short of the annual 

 expenditure, by fifty-four French millions, 
101' t'it'O millions two hundred thousand pOllnds 
'of Ollr money.. 
1. To raise a sum, which ,vould equalize 
the inG.ome "rith tJIe expenditure, it was 
found necessary to subject the privileged 
orders to contribute lllore equally than they 
had done to the national burden. To effect 
this, th
 k.ing called, first an asseln bi y of tl).e 
Notables,-afterwards an assembly of the 
States G Jneral. According to their ancien.t 
constitution, the three orders, of ,vhich thø 
states-general were composed, were to as- 
semble in separate chambers, and each 
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order to vote separately. To this mode of 
voting, the third order objected; and, on 
account of the 
}Tsten1 of taxation intended 
to be carried against the two priyileg
d 
orders, ,they ,vere supported in their ob- 
jection by the court. After sonle discussion 
it was settled, that the three order::; íhould 
meet in one deliberative assembly and vote 
by the head. The king 'vas soon dissatis- 
fied witll their proceedings: he issued a 
perenlptory order for the suspension of 
them, and placed a guard at the door of 
the chanlber where the three orders used to 
meet, to preyent their assembling there in 
future. The Inelllbers adjourned '\ to a 
tennis court, and took the celebrated oath, 
not to Fseparate, till a legal constitution 
should .be established:. thJ court allo",:ed 
them to proceed :-here the revolution 
began; it ended in the abolition of royalty, 
r . I . f . 
ånd tIle establishment of, .a republic.' I t' Ii · 
Tllat such an annual deficit, íhould pro- 
duce such a sensation', in such a J kingdoln 


. 
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IS France, is undeniable proof that its ga- 
I 
/ernment ,vas in the highest degree lreak 
Ind embarrassed. 
2. The chief causes of this u'eakness alld 
-:111bar1.asslnent were, the expensive ,vars and 
magnificence of Le\\ is the fourteenth; and 
.the elTpensit'e rR)arS and pl'ofuse projlig.acy of 
f...le,vis the fifteenth. But man}'" states have 
had t.heir weakness and I enlbarrassments, 
land have sunk or recovered ","ithout are. 
volution. 
3. The circlllllstances, røhich 'Inude the 
weakness and embarrassnlenf of .the French 
got'eJ'lllllenf Í1nnlediafely lead to a revolution, 
,vere the general dissatisfaction of every 
class of persons in France ,vith the place it 
held in the state: and the general ","ish for 
a ne,v order of things, to \\' hich that dissa- 
tisfaction gave rise. The labouring part of 
the community complaineò, that they were 
the despised portion of the state, and bore 
all its burdens; the lo,ver rank of the 
lergy 
felt very strongly the unequal.
distributioD 


. 
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of ecclesiastical property, and the lofty 
manners of the dignitaries of their order; 
the financiers, the lnerchants,and the opulent 
burghers, had often reason to feel that, not- 
withstanding their ".ealth, their splendor, 
and their relative importance, "they ,vere a 
degraded cast in the view of the privileged 
orders; the nobility of the provinces, or, as 
we should call then1, the country gentle- 
men, were jealous in the extrenle of the 
\ 
nobility of the court; and those saw with 
indignation, that all their rank and conse- 
quence vanished before the cro,vn and its 
. 
favourites. Even the monarch himself 'vas 
not wholly satisfied with his lot: partly with 
a view to gratify his subjects, and partly 
witl1 a view to his own ease, he wished to 
deprive the nobility and great lords of cer- 
tain prerogatives, which occasionally pres.. 
sed inconveniently both on himself and his 
people: and he \vas particularly desirous of 
some alteration in the forms of the consti. 
,tution, which would put- an end to the 
quarrels 
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luarrels bet\veen the parlianlents arid his 
,ninisters, \vhich equally distracted hi
 peace, 
'lnd distùrbed the government. 
Thus each class of nlen \\Ta:s dissatisfied 
,vith the place it held in the state; and a 
.e\olutionary spirit prevailed every whêre. 
4. Unknown in a great measure to them- 
,;elves, this revolutionary spirit had a 1
epub- 
lican tendenc!J.r On one hand, the respect 
,)f the French for the monarch had been 
greatly diminished by the low profligacy of 
the court in the latter part of the long reign 
of Lewis the fifteenth, and had been still 
further din1inished by Maria-Antoinetta's 
r
jection of etiquette, and the consequential 
freedom of Inanners: on the other hand, 
the contests of Le,vis the fifteenth ,vith 
his parliaments, the increased intercourse 
bet"'een France and England, and the 
monarch's improvident connexion ,vith 
AIllerica, introduced notions of liberty, in.. 


\. 


r SEE NOTE XIV. 
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compatible ,vith the eXIstIng fornl of the 
French government. ' I 
To these. 111ay" be added a host of \\Triters, ! 
alnlost incessantly elnployed in exposing to I 
ridicule and dl,testation the national religion, I 
and the abuses of go, ern111ent, and in point-; 
ing out the advantages and necessity of a I 
... 
radical refornl. ]"0 those, lI\an)T haye at-I 
tributed the destruction of monarch}T, the I 
nlurder of the 1110narch, anò the general: 
horrors of the French revolution. The i 
charge has been principa}l}
 levelled against! 
the class of men called the French l")hiloso- 1 
phers: from this charge they have been I 
defended, not Yer
r successfully', b.y 
i.1 
l\lounier and 1\1. l\fallet <Iu Pan. 1 


· SEE I\OTE XV. 


'" 


IV. 


- AT the commencen1ent of the revolution, I 
there "as a CO! siderable diJference 0/" opinion I 
among the politiciwlS of the other states 0/1 
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Euro}Je, on the Zinc of conduct 'tClliclz it 4llS 
i'lteir interest. to adopt in respect to Fmnce, 
)ne part)T ad vising peace, the other war. 
I 1. The adrocates fur peace asserted, that 
;
verJ' nation has a right to regulate its inter- 
:lal concerns and change its fornl of govern- 
nent; and that her Inaking those changes 

an never be a just cause of ,var. They 
I 
'
ontended that the intentions of France 

\
ere pacific: and that, if she were left 
, 
to herself, the occupations of commerce 
I 
;lnd htisbandry, and the pursui.ts of the arts 
Iud sciences ,vould continue as before; the 
political effèrvescence ,vould subside, the 

ober and "
ell-intentioned party ,vould gain 
the ascendant; and the king, ,vith some 
,salutary modifications, ,voul<l preserve his 
po\ver. They predicted that the "rar must 
:Ultinlately prove ruinous to the po,vers "rho 
'should engage in it: for, though it should 
I , 
;destroy the con1nlerce and finances of 
I 
France, yet this ,vould only have the effect 

of recruiting her armies, by supplying her, 
log 
l 
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fro III lier unemployed ,vorknlen and arti- 
, 
ficers, \\,ith au ine
haustible body of recruits" 
that nlaking her a bankrupt ,,'ould only fp.. 
lieve he-r fron} her debts; that her t,venty- 
five nlillions of population \\'ould he re- 
d uced to t" 0 protes:,ions, '\'ar anù agricul- 
, , I 
lure: that France ,,,ould thus becolne a 
nation of arIIled Blen, \\'ith all the energy, 
and all the resóurces \"hich, in a tinle of 
.. 
dnarchy an
 revolution, a foreign and a I 
popular ,var gives to a triun1phant p,:rty, 
by putting then1 ill full possession of the 
sovereignty, the po,yer, the armies, the I 
otIìces, and the treasures of the kingdo111.1 
Finally, t.he
y renlarked ho
 seldon1 coali-: 
I 
tions haye succeeded; and that, frorll "the' 
kllO,yn aversion, "Thiell the Austrians and 
Prussians, the leading po" ers in th. e pro- I 
I 
jected coalition, had for each other, and the 
env)T, not to say the hatred, ,,'hie}} all the 
po\vers proposed to be coa\esced bore to. 

he English, there were more than sufficient; 
seeds of discord in the original constitution! 
I 
I 
, 
I 
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,f the coalition to produce its ruin. This 
I 
;ras the language of Prince Kaunitz at 
lienna, and of Mr. Fox in England. 
2. The ad'cocates for 'lcar contended, that, 
J the reyolutionary ðpirit and practices of 
Prance \vere not su bel ued, they ,vonld over- 

un Europe; so that, to preyent their 
:perishing in the ship"Treck of France, it "Tas 
I 
I 
;necessary that the other states of Europe 
:should unite and, by restoring nlonarchi- 
,cal principles, destro}
 their comnlon foe. 
I 
;Theypredicted, from tIle state of the finances 
of France, that there must soon be an end 
of her credit, and that, "henever her credit 
. 
I should be at an end, she nlust tàll at the 
, feet of her enelnies. They Inaintained that 
unconditional submission, and a full resto- 
ration of nlonarch
r, and the ancient c;"der of 
things, "
ere the on]y terlllS \vhich the allied 
powers should receive: but that the allied 
powers, in return for their services, should 
have "'hat they ,,'ere so justly entitled to, 
indemnity for the past, and security for the 
03 
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future. They added that, in France, the 
friends of the revolution Lore no proportion 
to the royalists; and that, as soon as the 
allied po\rers should appear in force on 
the confines of the l\.ingdoI11, the royalists 
would crowd to their canlps, the to"\\Tns ,vould 
opeñ their gates to receive them, and the flag 
of royalty ,vould be unfurled in every pro- 
vince of the interior.- This 'v
.s the language 
of 1\11". Pitt. . 
3. Anlong the advocates for ,,"ar a 
nlall 
portion of enlightened TIlen, at the head of 
lrhich "rere III}". Burke and JIr". ilIa/let rIll 
Pan, held a different language. In a ,vork, 
,,,hiell for an united display of eloquence, 
infol"lnation, discernnlf'nt, an
l philosoph.y, 
'. has very" fe,v riyals, Mr. Burke exposed his 
sentinlents. He predicter1, in it the fall of 
royalt.y, the conlplete tr. llnlph of the Jaco- 
bins, the extinction of public credit, and, 
its consequence, tIle portentous po\ver of 
the usurpers of the Frenell government; .1 
I 
their attenlpts to revolutionize every state I 
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.>f Europe, their successes, and th{'ir enor- 
Inities: he adjured the po\\'ers of Europe 
'
o unite against theIn, to nlake 
uch exer- 
,: iOIlS as befitted no CO!l11110n ,var, to pursue 
! 
:no other object than the restoration of the 
'nlonarch and the old governUlent of France, 
I 
and to disclaim, in the 11108t unequivocal 
eÀpres
ion8, and L)T the 1110st unequiyocal 
I "".. 
,acts, an}T Yle,VS of private Interest. 
Early in the year 1 i92 t11e League "Tas 
: formed, anù the clnpcror and king of 

 Prussia, at the head of an inlmense arnlY, 
I 
, in\ aded France. ßonle time after, they 
I ,yere joined by England; and l\Ir. Herbert 
, Mar
h's excdlent History f!f the Politics of 
I Great B,"itai.n aud FraJlce, fronl the tÙne of 
the conjèl'fllrC qt" Pi.lllitz' till the declaration 
of (i:ar ag'llinsf Great Britain, ,vas C0l11posed 
I to sho,v that England did lllOt join the 
league till after the open and a\.o\yed hos... 
tilities of France had luade it una, oidable. 
This grand coalition produced no effect: 
the statts, of who1l1 it ,vas composed, en- 
04 
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.. 
tered into it, one after another, ,yith no 
cordiality, and ,vith a coolness approaching 
to indifference. The friends of ro}
alty 
among the French ,vere persuaded, tnat the 
league ,vas fornled \vith SOlne views, distinct 
'I 
from the re-establisillnent of the monarchy; 
. 
the po,vers thelnselves neyer Inade an)? ex- 
plicit declaration to the contrary; the in- 
delnnit
y, ,
vhicll they clainled for the past, 
was construed by the French to Inean a dis- 
II}.,enlberment of a part of the empire; the 
security, ,,'hich the}T cl'1in1{'rl for the future, 
,vas construed by the French to n1ean the 
dis111emberment of 
 further part of it; 
and some ground for this construction ap- 
peared in the indifference sho\vn by the allied 
po\vers to tl
e princes of the house of Bour- 
bon, from tlleir un,,,illingness to employ 
them, or to repose the least confidence in 
them; and from their maliing their con- 
quests in their O\\'ll nalnes and garrisoning 
them ,,-ith tl1eir 0":11 troops. Good policy, 
perhaps, required that the French princes 
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r 
.,hould have appeared as the principals in the 
I 

rar, the allied powers as their auxiliaries;- 
,:he'reyerse of which was uniformly shown ;- 
:that the French princes and allied I powers 
5hould have made the terms of communion 
\\'ith them as broad as possible; that the 
:French nation should have been given to 
[understand, that much of the property which 
!the revolution had transferred from one hand. 
: to another, should be perlnitted to ren1ain 
\\Tith thp ne'v possessors; that, ,\\Tith a very 
; small exception, a general amnesty should 
I 
have been proclaimed; and that by abo- 
'lishing the lettres de cachet, establishing 
regular meetings of the states-general, and 
making their consent necessary to ne\V 
taxes; by allowing the subjects something 
in the nature of our Habeas Corpus; by sub- 
jecting the nobility to the burdens of the 
I state in common \vitIl other subjects, and 
by extinguishing the most odious of the 
prerogatives of the privileged orders, some 
i 1 
 .
 · 
sacrifices should be made .to the general 
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wish, expressed by aln10st all ranks of men 
at the beginning of the revolution, for the 
1in1itation of the arbitrary po"
er of the 
crown, and' the priyilegés of the nobility. 
I 
It is probable that, b
y proceeding in this 
- , 
manner, a general insurrection in the- in- 
.. 
terior lnight have been produced, ,vhich, 
with the co-operation of the allied armies, 
might haye overturned the.Jacobin govern- 
ment of France. This ,vas the, burden of 
man)T a page of M. Mallet du Pan. His 
melancholy forebodings, and their regular 
accolnplishulent, nleritc(l for him the ho- 
nourable appellation of the Cassandra of 
the French revolution. 
4. The event of the war is known. After 
issuing a manifesto, \\Thich should never 
have been issued but from the camp of vic- 
tory, ",-hen the enemy ,,,as prostrate and 
suppliant, ,the 4uke of Bruns,vick made an 
igno111inious retreat froln France. 


Ex illo fiuert, ac 
etro sublapsa l'eferri, 
Spes Danaum. V IRG. 
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" Fronl that time,'" says Mallet du Pan, 
:' the French republicans turned against 
I, theIr enemies the terrors \YÎth ,vhich their 
r I' enemies though.t they should hm
e. smit- 
" ten theIn.-In SIX "reeks the domInIon of 
I 
" ., the revolution ,vas rapidly extended, from 
I 
" 'thp Alps to the Rhine, and from the 
. t" territory of Genoa to th
 mouth of the 
"ScheIdt. The higher circles of the 
" Gern1an empire, the United Provinces, 
"S\vitzerland, Italy, all floated to the 
I b J' 
"a 
yss. 
I From this 


it is cyident, \vhat produced 
the rapid and extensi, e conquests of the 
French.. It ,vas that which gaye Thrace, 
'Greece, and the Persic empire to Alexan- 
- 
cler the Great;-'\\yhich gave all \vithin the 
Ocean, the Rhine, the Danube, the Eu- 
I phrates, l\Iount Atlas, and the Nile, to the 
I Romans ;-,vhich gave Asia-lVlincr and the 
1 l\lorea to the Turks,-the \vant of One 
I powerful, united, energetic and wise con- 
federacy to subdue the con1ffion foe.- 
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Tacitus, in a single line, has written the I 
history of the coalitions against Fran
e,- 


" Durn singu/i pugna1lt, 'l1niversi vincuntur." 


Some time in the ll10nth of August 1 792, 
the writer of these pages called on Mr. 
Burke; and found him, as he usually \vas, 
-at that tin1e, surrounded by many of the 
French nobility, and haranguing then1, \vith 
great \varmth and eloquence, on the horrors 
of the French revolution, and the general 
ruin \"ith \vhich it threatened every state in 
Europe. One of them interrupt
d him by 
. 
saying, ,,'ith something more of levit.y than 
suited either the seriousness of the :;ubject, 
or the earnestness \"itl} which l\lr. Burke 
,vas expressing himself,-" lVlais enfin, l\10n- 
=':. sieur, quand est çe nous retournerons dans 
" 13 France ?" " Jalnais!" ,vas 1\1r. Burke's 
:ans\ver. It ,vas a ,vord of '",oe: he pro- 
nounced it ill a very impressive lllanner, and 
it evidently appalled the wl10le audience. 
After a s110rt silence, during which his mind 
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appeared to labour with something, almost 
:too big for utterance,-he eontipued,- 
t . 
," l\lonsieurs! les fausses esperance ne sont 
J 
" pas une monnoye que jai dans mon tiroir: 
I 
, " dans la F ranee YOUs ne retournerez jamais." 
_" Quoi done," exelain1ed one of the audi- 
ence, "ços coq uins !" -" Coq uins !" said 
, " }\tIre Burke ;-" Coquin! ils sout Coquins; 
I " mais iis sont les coquins les. plus fornli- 
" dables, les plus terriblès que Ie n10nde a 
" connu." -:-" It is most strange! t, He then 
said in the English language,-" I fear, I am 
" t\1(, only man in France or England, who 
" is ?-ware of the exte,nt ofthe danger with 
" \vllicll \ye are thre
tened." -A pau
e en- 
sued :-'" But," said a person present, \vho 
lvished to prolong thi::i yer} interesting con- 
'versation, " the Duke of Bruns\vick is to set 
" a1 1 right." "The Duke of 13runs\\ ick I" 
1\ir. Burke exclaip
ed, " \he Duke pf Bruns- 
" \vick to do any good! a. \var pf Popts to 
" subdue fraç e!' -AnQt her pause ensued. 
" Çe qui me desespére la plus," he t11f
n 
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said, addressíng hinlself again to his French 
hearers, "çe qui HIe desespére Ie plus, est 
"que, quand je plâni dans l' hemisphere I 
" politiq ue, je ne vois guerre de tête lllinista- 
" rielle a la hauteur des cirCulllstances." 


v. 


" J E n'ai pas le courage de parler des 
" misères qui suivirent," are Montesquieu's 
words, \vhen he conIes to the last }lears of 
the empire of the East: they nlay be used 
by every writer 'v hose subject leads him to 
notice, without obliging hin} to d,rell upon, 
.. 
tile last years of tile Empire oj- the TVest. 
For the purpose of these sheèts it is quite 
sufficient to mention, that the original con- 
federacy against France "'as terminated, in 
respect to Austria, by the Treaty of Calnpo 
Formio, in October 1797 ; and that a second 
contèderacy against France was terminated 
in respect to Austria, by the Treaty of Lune- 
ville in February 1801; that, during the 
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!)eace, or rather armistice, which followed, 
r 
'Buona p arte
 in J.\;Ia y 1804, assumed the title 
I 
 
,of Emperor of the french, and was crowned 
:at Paris in the follo",ing Noyember; that, 
:in August of the same year, the" Emperor 
I 
:of Germany assumed the title of Emperor 
,of Austria, for his independent kingdoms; 
I. J 
: and ,vas soon after cro\vned at Vienna; 
I 
; that, in March 1805, the Kingdom of Italy 
i was deferred to Buonaparte; that he was 
,crowned, at Milan, King of Italy, in the 
I 
I following May; that, in the clpse of that 
I 
year, there was a third confederacy against 
: France, to which Austria, Russia,' Prussia, 
I and England were parties; and that Buona- 
parte obtained a complete yictory OWl'" it, 
at Austerlitz, alnlost immediately followed 
by thc treaty of Pres burgh, signed in the 
I ensuing December. The first of the three 
confederacies' we have mentiorieJ, gave to 
France, Italy, and a part of Germany; the 
second, laid Austria at her feet; the third, 
annihilated Prussia. 
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In July 1 
o6, n10st of the princes in the 
western and southern di, isions of Germany 
separated theu1selves froll1 the Gernlanic 
bod}T, and forn1ed thenlselves into a league, 
under the protection of the En1peror of the 
}"'rench, \vith the title of the Confederated I 
States of the Rhine. On the 7th of the I 
following August, the Emperor of Germany, 
by a solemn edict, abdicated the Imperial 
Governn1ent of the Germanic EUlpire, and 
absolved the Electors, Princes and States, I 
and all that belonged to the Empire, froUl ! 
the duties, by which they were united to I 
him, as its legal chief. I 
Such has been the extinction of the I 
I 
Germanic Empire, after having subsisted ! 
during a thousand years; and having been I 
I 
uninterruptedly possessed by the House of 
Hapsburgl1 since the election of the Em- I 
peror Albert the second, in 1438.t 


t SEE NOTE XVI. 
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NOTE I. p.25. 
F E "r subjects fOfInerly occasioned more dis- 
cussion, thap the LA'VFULNESS OF THE DE- 
THRONE
IENT OF CHILDERIC BY PEPIN, AND 
THE LA'VFULXESS OF THE ELEVATION OF 
CHARLEIHAG
E TO THE E
MPIRE OF THE 'VEST, 
IX EXCLUSIO
 OF THE GREEK El\IPERORS; 
and this discussion has been revived by the re- 
cent occurrences in France. It presents t\VO 
distinct subjects for consideration; the conduct 
of Pepin and Charlelnagne, ali.d the conduct of 
the popes. 
I. A more unjust usurpation than that of 
Pepin can scarcely be imagined. Perhaps, in 
our notion of the ,yard, the Francie throne "'as 
not, at that tÎ1ne, hereditary; but it ,,-as heredi- 
tary, in the sense then given to that ".ord; so 
that, ,vhen a prince of the reigning family had 
been seated on the throne, and recognized 
by the people, his title, according to the uni- 
\1ersal opinion of those tilnes, '" as as 
acred 
P 2 
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and incontestable as the title of any sovereign 
has since been considered in IIlodern Europe. 
The 
Ierovingian princes had done no act by 
,vhich they deserved to forfeit the affections of 
their subjects; still less had they been guilty 
of those enortnities, " ,,,hich make nature rise 
" up, and, claiming her original rights, over- 
" turn a corrupt system.
' (Bos,velrs Life of 
J oh11son, 2d edit. vol. ii. p. 38y). The only 
charge alledged against them ,,-as, the degree 
of inactivity, ,,,hieh gave them the appellation 
of The Stagg'ard Kings; but, by confining them 
,,-ith1n the ,valls of their palaces, and reducing 
theln to a life of indolence, the l\Iayors them- 
selves ,yere the real authors of their inactivity; 
and thus Inade the crin1e of ,,,hich they availed 
thenlselves. This is den10nstrated by 'T ertot, 
.JleJ710ires de l'AcadtJJzie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, IOJJl. "ci. Pepin
s usurpation ,yas there- 
fore an act of glaring injustice. 
But no objection lies to the justice of Charle- 
nzag'ne's assun1ption of the "r estern Empire. 
The Greek Elnperors had more than abandoned 
the people of Rome. So far they exercised 
sovereignty over thein, as to claim a right of 
persecuting then1 for holding religious tenets 
different from their o\"n; but, ,,-hen they ,,'ere I 
invaded by the LOlnbards, and applied to the 
elnperors for relief, it appeared that the em- 
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perors had little ,,'ill, and no po,,'er, to relieve 
r them. K O\V the rights of protection and alle- 
I giance are reciprocal; and none can clainl the 
I latter, ,,'ho has not both the ability and the 
I ,,'ill to aftord the fornler. Protection, the errJ- 
perors could not gi \-e to the Romans; their 
right to the allegiance of the Ronlans "'as" 
therefore, at an end. On this ground, the part 
taken by the Romans.. first in seeking the assist- 
ance of the Francie princes, and after\\'ards in 
electing Charlelnagne for their nlonarch, de- 
sefves praise; and it is highly in favour of the 
leaders in this revolution, that, till it becalne 
necessary to choose bet\,'een Sll bnlis5ion to a 
foreign yoke, and transferring their allegiance 
to a ne\v potentate, they rather retarded than 
accelerated the .final crisis. 
II. In respect to the conduct of the popes 
to\vard
 Pepin and Charlemagne,-the various. 
texts of ancient "Titers lvhich thro\v any light 
on it, are collected by J
aunoy, (Opera, IOJJl. '(:,\ 
lJars 2. t. 12. e]llst. 9. p.4iï-48j) and may be 
seen in the originals, in !)om 13011f}uet "s Col- 
I lection, tom. v. a 1"0 suppose that the popes, 


a The title of the first volume of this work, ís Rerum Gal- 
I licarum 0/ Frallcicarum Scriptol'es, 01l Recueil fitS Hi'ilol'iens 
I des Gllu/es et de la Frallf.'e (ies pli.ls anClt'ns et les contempo- 
T.ains donnés dans leur langue originale), contcnallt tout ce qui 
s'e
t pass6 dans les GauZes a'lmnt farri-L'ée des Frallçois, et 
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In the till1e of Pepin and Charlemagne, as- 
sumed a divine right to distribute kingdoms 
and principalities, is to ascribe to them the 
Hildebrandine principles, ,yhich the ROlDan see 


pillsieurs autre cllOses qui regardent les François depuis leur 
ol'igine jllsqu'à Clovis; Ie tout accompagllé de Préfaces, de 
Sommaires, de Notes et de Tables, par Ie R. P. Dom, J.llartin 
Bouquct, et aut;es Religieux Bé/lédictins, Paris, 1738. It was 
continued on the san1e plan to the year 1060: the first vo- 
lume was published in 1738, the eleventh and last in 1767. 
The general value of the work is enhanced by the learned 
Dissertations, the an1ple Table of Contents, and the full 
Index, inserted in each volume, and by the l\Iaps and other 
explanatory or illustrati\'e Illatter occa3ionally introduced 
into the work. The Tables of Contents and the Indexes are 
fraIned with so 11luch 111inuteness and skill, ÐS to bring, in a 
few Ininut
s, before the reader's eye, aU that can he found in 
contemporary or ancient writers, respecting any fact within 
the period of the collection on which he can seek for in- 
fonnation :-at the sall1e tÌ1ne, 
hat the dissertations are so 
copious and so ably executed, that there seldom is a point of 
Ï1nportance or difficulty, where the \\Titers have not collected 
for the reader, the learning and sentiments of all preceding 
writers upon it. DOln Bouquet lived to finish the eight 
first volunles; on his decease, the work was put into the 
hauds of DonI I-Iaudequier; who \\ ith a view to it, had, in 
DOln Bouquet's life-tin1
, learned the Arabic language, to 
enable him to print, with a translation, the authors who have 
written, in that language, upon the Crusaùes.-Both writers 
were Benedictine l\lonks of the Congregation of St. l\laur; 
and invaluable as the work is, it is by no nleans the only 
work of the same calibre, for which we are indebted to that 
learned community.-In surveying the collection, it is im- 
possible not to feel a wish for a sin1ilar collection of our 
ancient English historians. 
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 dul not profess till three centuries afterwards. 
But, even in the times of Pepin and Charle- 
, 
Ilnagne, the popes took on then1 to pronounce, 
that there ,,-ere cases, in ,vhich it ",:'as la,yful 
I tor subjects to dethrone their sovereign and 
i choose another; and also took on themseh-es 
to decide, \vhen these cases happened; and to 
ascribe the justice of the measure, in some degree, 
to the authority of their decision. 
It is curious to see ho,v Father Daniel justi.. 
I fies St. Boniface, one of the principal actors in 
I this Inemorable scene (Histoire de France, edit. 
; 175.1, vol. ii. p. 277). ".c\ll great aftà.irs," he 
observes, " have a double face; and, at all 
"tilnes, even in the schis111s of the church, 
" holy persons have been seen to embrace dif- 

, ferent sides of a question, according to their 
" different n1anner of vie\,'ing things. The dan- 
I " gel' in ,vhich Rome stood of being crushed 
" by the LOlnbards, the attempts of the em- 
" perors of Constantinople against the catholic 
" religion, the conquests made by the Sara.. 
" cens in Spain and the southern provinces of 
France, ,,,here their progress had been ar- 
" rested by Charles l\Iartel, the exposed situ a- 
,.. tion of the German churches to the incur- 
, "sions of their idolatrous neighbours, the 
" po".er and reputation of Pepin, ,vho alone 
" could keep off or prevent so D1any evils with 
P4 
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" \\?hich the church ,(vas threatened, the alarm- 
" ing consequences of incurring his displea- 
"sure, the good consequences likely to be 
"produced by a friendly understanding be- 
" tlreen hiln and the holy see, the little ,vhich 
" in fact ,vas taken froIn the king, (a king in 
" name only), or fronl a family, ,vho, for a 
"century, !1ad nothing of royalty but the 
" nanle,-all this being represented to the holy 
" prelate in the strong and persuasive style 
" ,vhich I->epin ,vas so much n1astèr of, \\r-hen 
" he pleased to use it, had its effect on St. 
" Boniface, and brought hinl over to Pepin's 
"party. For these reasons, he thought he sa,v, 
" in ,,'hat ,vas transacting, the good of the 
" chu

ch and the greater glory of God." 
1'his is an exquisite Iporsel of casuistry; it 
certainly is ilnpossible to franle, on the grounds 
chosen by Father Daniel, a Inore artful àpology 
for the pope and his adherents; but it is only 
saying in other ,yords, that the end sanctified 
the Ineans; a principle of the 1110st dangerous 
tendency, and never 11lore dangerous than 
'" hen, as on an occasion like that under con- 
sideration, it is used to justify injustice done 
for the supposed good of religion. If the 
question proposed by Pepin's desire to Pope 
Zachary, had been proposed to St. Paul, for 
hjs decision upon it, on the grounds chosen 



I by Father Daniel,< h: Ls\\"er would have 
been, "non sunt facienda mala, ut bona 
" eveniant." 
But, it is by no means clear, that the popes 
I acted on the princi pIes s 
ggestcd by I
ather 
Daniel. On the contrary, they appear to have 
I decided the case by the genuine ,,'higish 
principle of the correlative rights and duties 
, of protection and allegiance. 'They found that 
Pepin ,vas in possession of all the po,vers of 
govenllnent ; -on the legality of his acquiring or 
continuing to hold theIn, their opinion ,,,as not 
require
: the only fact stated to them 'ras, 
, that the sovereign po,yer of the state ,vas in 
, the hands of Pepin; ,,-ith an intimation of 
the inability of the :\Ierovingian princes to re- 
cover it. Upon this staten1ent, their opinion 
\yas asked, ,,-hether, as Pepin had the po,,-er, it 
, ,vas la,yful to give hÏ1n the name, and to ac- 
quiesce in his exercising the funct"ïons of king. 
To this they ans,,-ered in the affirlnative; and 
their ans,yer, in this "oietv of the case, does them 
honour b . 


b A bout the beginning of the I j th century, a dispute be.. 
tween the pope and the enlperor Josevh the lfirst, produced 
a minute and Walln discussion of the nature and ext
nt of 
tbe donations of P
pin and Charlemagne. On the decease 
of Alphonsus I [, duke of 
lodena and Ferrara, in 1597, 
withoùt a child or brother, three claims ,vere made to the 
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The account given in these sheets, of the 
transactions bet\veen Pepin and CharlemagD-e 
and the popes, is conformable to that of the 
Abbé 81. 
larc, in his Ah7'.cgé CJI1'"onologique de 
l' Histoire Générale de l'Italie, 6 yol. 8vo. Paris, 
1761-1770, a ,york of the greatest merit. 


dutchy of Ferra a, a part of the possessions which devolved 
to hÌ1n from the house of Este ;-one by Cæsar, the collateral 
heir and devisee of Alphol1sus; another by the pope, and a 
third by the emperor Both the pópe and the emperor 
claimed Ferrara, as an escheat for want of a male heir of 
the house of Este; and the q uestÍon between them was, 
whether Ferrara was a part of the Imperial Domains in 
Italy, or included in the donations from Pepin anli Charle- 
magne. The emperor took no step to enforce his claim; 
but the pope, at the head of an army of 16,000 men, seized 
the whole territory. It remained with him and his successors 
till the year] 708, when the emperor Joseph the first seized 
Ferrara and its dependences. Among them, were the town 
and salt-works of Commachio on the Adriatic. In the fol- 
lowing year, the differences between the pope and the em- 
peror were adjusted, and Comn1achio restGred to the pope: 
but, with an express saving of the rights of the duke of 
Modena, ,vhich were to be exanliI1ed and settled by a con- 
gregation, to be instituted for that very purpose by the pope. 
This gavf1 rise to the discussion in question; it was con- 
ducted by Fontanini, on the part of the pope; and by l\furatori, 
on the part of the duke of l\loàena. Every part of history, 
in any degree connected with the subject, was discussed by 
the combatants with the greatest learning, and a due share 
of their exertions was bestowed on the nature and extent of 
the dONations of the Carlovingian monarchs to the popes. 
(See the Abbé Mablýs Droit Public de l' Europe, and 
Brenna's Life of 
luTatori.) 
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After a very \lttentive perusal of some of the 
.". 'principal \\"orks on the subject, his relation ap- 

. 
 peared to the "Triter, to give a consistent and 
probable account of the events in question, to 
I be \yarranted by the best ancient authorities, 
and to contain such a series or chain of facts 
I as tnight be expected froin the spirit of the 
tÌlnes, and the telnper of the actors. 


NOTE II. p. 32. 
ON the justice of the usurpation of Pepin 
and Charlemagne some observations have been 
,made. 1'he USURPATIOX OF HUGH CAPET 
,vas less objectionable than Pepin's, as the \veak- 
I ness of the Carlovingian monarchs; of \vhich 
Hugh Capet availed hirnself to dispossess them 
of their throne, \,.as by no means so much his 
O\Vll ,york, as the indolence of the 
lerovin- 
gian monarchs ,yas the ,vork of Pepin. But, 
as the Carlovingian monarchs had not deserted 
their subjects, and no foreign enelny actually 
pressed on them, Hugh Capet could not urge all, 
that Charlemagne n1ight have urged, in his 
defence. 
From Ilugh Capet the sceptre of France has 
been regularly transmitted to our time, in a 
course of hereditary descent from male to male: 
,ve have lived to behold its lan1entable end. 
After a long scene of anarchy, Buonaparte has 
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possesseù hilllself of the vacant throne" and 
given the French Il10narchy the more splendid 
title of an Elnpire; and Pius the seventh has 
repeated, in his regard, at ])aris, something like 
the splendid ceremonies ,vhich Zachary and 
Leo perfornled for Pepin anù Cbarlemagne, 
at Soissons and ROine. 
The crinles and horrors of the preceding stages 
of the J'rench revolution, or the deposition of 
Le,vis the sixteenth, it is irnpossible even to 
pallLlte: in defence of Buonaparte's assumption 
of the sovereign po\ver of. France much ",lnay 
be alleged. 
The throne of France ,vas vacant; the exiled 
princes had no visible means of regaining it; and 
it ,vas manifest that nothing, but the strong arm 
of absolute po\ver, could restore order and good 
government to the country. ..L\s soon as he 
possessed himself of the sovereignty all the kings 
and po,vers of Europe acknoV\Tledged Buona- 
parte in the capacity be assumed,-a strong 
proof that the exigencies of the tirnes lnade the 
measure necessary. 
From this mOlTJent, in respect, both to his 
French subjects and to foreign Princes, Buona- 
parte ,vas the la\vful sovereign of France, under 
'\vhatevel title he might please to assume. 
After such a convulsion, if it Vìere not ne- 
cessary, it certainly ,vas justifiable, for the pope 



Ito concur in any 
ea
:re 
hat tended to quiet 
the consciences of the timorous, or establish 
general tranquillity. This appears to be the 
'light, in \vhich the part he acted at Buonaparte's 
I coronation should be vie\yed: and, vie,ying it 
in this light, ,yhatever blanle seems inlputable 
to pope Zachary, none seenlS to attach to pope 
Pius the seventh. 
: The ecclesiastical division of France by the 
I pope and Buonaparte has not been acquiesced in 
by sonle of the Gallican prelates: they appear 
n1uch perplexed bet\veen allegiance to the 
Bourbons, and duty to the pope.-In defence 
of their conduct, they invoke the canons of 
the church, ,,-hich, in the strongest and lTIOst 
explicit tern1s, declare it unla\vful to iInpose a 
ne,y bishop on the see of any bishop ,yho is 
alive and has not resigned, or _been canonically 
deposed tì'OlTI his see.- Their appeal to the 
canons must be decided in their favour, if the 
case should be tried by the ordinary rules of 
the ecclesiastical polity of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 13ut, at the time 'we speak of, no sen- 
tence founded on those rules could be carried 
into execution. Such ,vas the extraordinary 
state of things, that nothing short of the Do- 
'In in iUlll Altu1Jl, or the fight of providing for 
extraordinary cases by extraordinary acts of 
authority, could be -exerted with effect: and 
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that DOJJzlniuJJl AltuJn, in the spiritual concerns 
of the church, the venerable prelates cannot, con- 
sistently ,,,ith their 0" n principles, deny to the 
successor of St. Peter. 


NOTE III, riferred to in Table I l,follou'illg 
pag'c 32. 


THAT Hugh Capet was the great-grandson I 
of Robert the Strong, is a probable opinion; but I 
the Carlovingian descent of Robert the St.rong, 
is, at least, problematical. The French "Titers 
differ among then1selves in the manner of de- I 
clueing it: and the Gern1an \vriters contend, that : 
he ,vas of Gernlan extraction. Iu general, the I 
. I 
"Titers on the subject adopt one or other of the 
four following schemes; and, so little of cer-I 
tainty is there in them, that, in no two of them is I 
the Sáme father assigned to Robert the Strong. C I 
At all events, three facts are certain,-that ; 
Hugh Capet ,,,-as an usurper; that he is the 
Patriarch of the CAPETIAX ÐVN ASTY, and that, 
through hiln, in a regular course of male succes- I 
SiOl1, the Cro\rn of Franæ 'vas tra'nsmitted to 
Le\vis the sixteenth, its last possessor. But it 
has t\vice happened that, fron1 the ,vant of male 
issue, the lineal line has stopped, and it has be- 
come necessary to have recourse to the next col- 
e See Table XI. 
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( 15 ) 
lateral line. This successively introduced the 
I Valesian and Bourbon lines. 
In respect to the introduction of the TTalesiall 
line ;-Saint Le\vis, the eighth nlonarch in suc- 
I cession to Hugh Capet, had t,,"o sons, Philip the 
third, and Robert Count of Clern10nt. 
, Philip the third had t,,,"o sons, Philip the 
fourth, and Charles Count of ,r alois. 
Philip the fourth had three sons, Le,vis the 
tenth, Philip the fifth, and Charles the foùrth; 
Len-is left no issue nlale; but his queen ,vas de- 
livered of a posthumous son, and he died a fe\v 
I days after his birth: Both Philip and Charles died 
without issue male. The resort then ,vas to the 
descendants of Charles Count of Valois their 
uncle; and accordingly, Philip his son succeeded 
to the throne, and gave rise to the Valesian line 
of the Capetian kings. 
In respect to the introduction of the Bourbon 
line ;-on the death of Henry the third, ,vithout 
issue male, the resort ,vas to Henry the fourth, 
the next heir to the throne, and lineal male 
I descendant of Robert Count of Clermont. By 
his marriage with Beatrice, heiress of the house 
of Bourbon, Robert Count of Clermont became 
entitled to the lordship of Bourbon in her right, 
and his posterity assumed the title of Counts 
of Bourbon. In time, they became divided 
into several branches: as those of Bourbon- 
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Vendome, Bourbon-l\Iontpensier, Bourbon- 
Orleans, and Bourbon-Condé. IIenry the fourth 
,vas of the first branch :-in right of his mother, 
Jane of .t\lbret, he inherited the kingdom of 
Navan 1 e. Thus he gave rise to the Bourbon Jine 
of Capetian kings; which, from his maternal; 
heirship, is s0l11etinles called the N avarrese. 
PerhaJ?s there is not, in the annals of history, an 
, 
instance of one sovereign's succeeding another in 
a direct coerse of hereditary descent, at so re- 
mote a degree of consanguinity as that ,vhich 
existed bet\veen I-Ienry the third and Henry the 
fourth of France. Saint Le"Tis ,vas their COln- 
mon ancestor; from him, Henry the third des- I 
cended in the eleventh, and l-Ienry the fourth in 
the tenth degree; so that they "Tere related in 
the t,venty-first degree of consanguinity; and it 
is observable, that a period of three hundred 
years elapsed between the death of Saint Lewis, 
their comillon Patriarch, and the accession of 
Henry the fourth. 
The introduction of the Valesian and Bour.. 
bor1Ïan lines into the royal genealogy of France, 
,vill appear more clearly by the annexed table. 
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NOTE IV. p. 81. 


1"HE ;ElI
T
1 of the Greeks, the Veneti of the 
ROlllans, occupied a territory ,vhich stretched 
from the Addua on the "Test, to the confines of 
, Pannonia on the east; and, from north to south, 
filled the space behveen the Rhætian and 
Julian Alps, and the Po. 1IoDERN .VENIGE 
o\ves its origin to the invasion of Attila in 
457, which drove several falnilies of Aq uileia, 
Padua and the adjacent country
 into a clus- 
ter of numerous islands, \vhich lie in the ex- 
tremity of the Hadriatic Gulph, and are se- 
parated by sh all o,v ,vaters from the continent. 
Insensibly, something of a federal union ,vas 
established among them; and, in the t,,'elve 
principal islands, t\\'elve judges were annually 
elected. These, in 697, were superseded by a 
chie
 called a Duke or Doge, "\vho ,vas chosen 
for 1ife, and el
oyecl sovereign power: he was 
elected by a general assembly of the people. 
At first, all the pUblic concerns of the repub- 
lic ,vere subject to the controul of that aSSelTI- 
bly. In 1 r 72, a great council ,va
 established, 
which insensibly dre\v to it the \\
hole admi- 
nistration of affai
.s. It ,,-as chosen out of. 
the body of the people, by t\velve persons, 
elected for that purpose at a general meeting. 
Q. 
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In 12g8, the council ,vas made hereditary. A I 
conspiracy in 131<}, to restore the ancient form 
of government, gave rise to an appointment of a 
t\velve commissioners to discover its secret ac- 
complices. That appointn1ent, under the appel- 
lation of the Council of Tell, was soon after made 
perrnanent. In this form, till the late revolu- 
tion, the government of Venice continued. It 
\yas a pure aristocracy:-the councils ,,"ere on1-" 
nipotent: the doge ,vas almost a pageant, the I 
people quite a cipher. 
About the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, Venice became generally kno"'n in Europe, 
by its extensive and lucrative trade ,vith the 
sovereigns and states of Italy, Germany, Greece, 
and Egypt. From a merchant, she became, 
like our o,vn East lndia company, a conqueror: 
by degrees she turned her factories into for- 
tresses, and by conquest or treaty made herself 
mistress of lnany to,vns and ports in Dahnatia, 
Albania, Greece, and the l\Iorea; and of the 
islands of Candia, CorfÚ and C ephalonia, in 
the Archipelago. 
,:rith equal success, but perhaps ,,,ithout equal 
\visdonl, she then extended her conquests over a 
considerable part of the adjoining continent of 
Italy. 'fhey often proved to her a source of dis- 
pute and ,val', and drained her of the wealth, r 
which she received from the sea. 
I 
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Of the ,,,ealth and magnificence of Venice, 
during the æra of her prosperity, the follo,ving 

ccount is given by the elegant and nervous pen of 
Doctor Robertson, (Historical Disquisition COlZ- 
cerning Ancient India, p. ] 30). "The revenues 
" of the republic, as ,,-ell as the ,,,,caIth alnassed 
"by individuals, exceeded ,\'hatever ,\"as else- 
" \vhere kno,vn. In the magnificence of their 
, ." houses, in richness of furniture, in profusion of 
"plate, and in every thing ,,'hich contributed 
"either towardg elegance or parade in their 
"mode of living,-the nobles of 'T enice sur- 
" passed the state of the greatest 1110narch be- 
" yond the Alps.-X or ,vas all this the display 
"of an inconsiderate dissipation, it ,,-as the 
"natural consequence of successful industry, 
"which, having accun1ulated wealth \vith ease, 
"is entitled to enjoy it in splendor."-About 
the year 1420, (lb. Note 50), "the naval force 
" of the republic consisted of 3000 trading vës- 
" sels of various dilnensions, on board of \vhich 
" \vere employed 17,000 sailors; of 300 ships of . 
" greater force, manned by 8000 sailors: and 
" of 45 large galleasses or carracks, navigated 
" by 11,000 sailors. In public and private ar- 
" senals 16,000 carpenters \vere elnl'loyed." 
rIo this high state of prosperity the ne,,,, system 
of commerce introduced into Europe, in conse- 
Q 2 
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quence of the discovery of America, and the 
opening of a direct course of navigation to the 
East Indies, by the Cape of Good Hope, ,,-ere 
fatal. FrOITI that time Venice declined; but, 
though shorn of her beams, she preserved a dig- 
nified independence, till the treaty of Campo 
F orn1Ïo consigned her to ..A.ustria. 
The nobility of '1 enice is divided into four 
classes ;-1 st, the electoral families, descended f 
from the Þyelve tribunes, lvho elected the first 
doge in 697; they subsist to this day: these are 
the Contarini, l\1orosini, Gradenigi, Baduari, 
Tiepoli, l\Iicheli, Sanudi, l\femmi, Falieri, Dan- 
doli, Polani and Barozzi: they boast the most 
ancient and purest blood in Europe: four other 
families, almost as ancient, the J ustiniani, Cor- 
nari, Bragadini and Bembi, signed ,,'ith them 
the act of foundation of the great church of St. 
George l\1ajor, in the year goo :-2d, The fa- 
milies ,vhose ancestors names are found in the 
Golden Book or register of nobility, dra\vn up by 
Gradenigo at the revolution in 1298 :-3d, The 
eighty families \vho purchased their nobility:- 
4th, The foreign families aggregated to the nobi- 
lity, as the Bentivogli and Pici. The families 
whose ancestors held a share in the government 
before 12g8, and great nlerchants, la\vyers, phy- 
sicians, &c. \vere called Cittadini. Churchmen 
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-n-ere excluded from all share in the government. 
(See Travels throllghFrollce alldItaly in 174.5-6, 
by the Reverend .L\.lban Butler, London, 18 0 3, 
8vo. p. 35 0 .) 


NOTE V. p. 81. 


THE GESOESE Î1nitated, and at one tinle 
rivalled, the Venetians in trade and conquest. 
They established factories at Caffa, in the Tauri- 
can Chersonesus; at Asoph, on the mouth of the 
Don; at Smyrna, and in the suburbs of Con- 
stantinople. They conquered the islands of Scio, 

Iitelene and Tenedos: the kings of Cyprus 
were tributary to them; they reached the East 
Indies before the Venetians. In the city of Pisa, 
. they found a formidable rival, but finally over- 
po,vered her. 
It ,vould have been fortunate for the happi- 
ness and prosperity of Venice and Genoa, if a 
spirit of rivalship had not been carried on be- 
t\veen them too far; and the former had confin- 
ed her enterprizes in the 
Iediterranean to its 
eastern, and the latter to its ,,-estern, coasts. But 
in 1376, they broke out into open ,var: at first, 
the Genoese ,vere successful, and once threat- 
ened Venice with total destruction; but the 
superior wisdom and firmness of the Venetians 
prevailed, and at the sea-fight at Chiozza, gave 
Q 3 
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the Genoese a total overthro\v. They acquired 
by it, the complete command of the IIadriatic, 
the Archipelago, and almost the \vhole of the 
l\Iediterrallean. From that time Genoa dates 
her decline. The politics of the Genoese have 
ahyays fluctuated: -,,'ith sonle inter
-als of ra- 
tionalliberty, under the forms of her old consti- 
tution, Genoa, in general, has been either in a 
state of anarchy, or subject to the dukes of 
l\Iilan, the kings of France, or the marquises of 
J\Iontferrat. lief misfortunes have been equally 
o\ving to the turbulent disposition of the people, 
and the contentions of the great fatnilies, the 
Dorias, Spinolas, Grilnaldi, Fiesqui, Adorni and 
. Fregosi. 


NOTE VI. p. 81. 


FLORENCE \Vas included in the celebrated do"\!' 
nation of the countess l\Iecthildis to the popes, 
It has been mentioned, that the validity of thi
 
donation ,,,as conte3ted by the elnperors, on the 
ground, that, as the countess died ,,,ithout issue, 
her possessions reverted to 
he enlperor, by es- 
cheat. F'lorence submitted to the emperors, and 
remained constant to thenl, till the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, ,,-hen, in çonsequence of 
the tyranny of Frederic II, she thre\v off their 
yoke. For a. century fì'Olll that 
vent, she ''''.a
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prosperous and happy under t,velve magistrates, 
chosen out of the general body of the people, and 
called ...\ncients. Dissentions then arose among 
the citizens, \vhich ended in the usurpation of the 
I l\Iedici: froin that time the history of Florence 
is farr!iliar to every reader. The "Florentines con- 
quered many cities of Tuscany, and finally an- 
nexed Pisa, already weakened by the Genoese, 
to their territory. rrhey traded extensively, in 
the East, and carried on a considerable inland 
comlnerce. 


NOTE VII. p. 81. 


Some of the ITALIAN PRINCES PRESERVED 
THEIR TERRITORIES FROl\1 THE EFFECTS OF 
THE GENERAL REVOLT OF THE ITALIAN CI- 
TIES ;-among them the counts of Savoy held a 
distinguished rank. 
SA VOY ,vas the country of the Allobroges, 
Piedrnont the country of the Salassi, Libyci, and 
Taurini: they 
Tere all vanquished by the Ro- 
mans, and made a province of the empire, under 
the appellation of the Cottian ....t\.lps. The kings 
of Savoy derive their origin from Humbert ,vith 
the \'Vhite-hands, a son of Beroald, a Saxon 
prince, better kao,vn in romance than history, and 
said by some to descend from 'Vittikind. He 
'vas called Count of Savoy, l\Iaurienne and the 
Q4 
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Alps. By his marriage with Adelaide, the 
daughter and heiress of l\Ianfredi, l\Iarquis of 
Italy, and Count of Susa, Odo the glandson of 
Hubert acquired the marquisates of Susa, the 
dutchy of Turin, PÍedmont and the valley of 
Aosta. Froln him thirteen princes, with the 
ducal title, proceeded. Victor-Amadeus, the 
thirteenth in succession to him, ,vas cro,vned king 
of Sicily in ] 7] 3, and king of Sardinia in I 719. 
The marriage of ...
madeus the third, duke of 
Savoy, ,,,ith Charlotte, the only daughter and 
heiress of John, the third king of Cyprus, brought 
into the house of Savoy the titular kingdollls of 
Jerusalem and Cyprus. 'fhe families of N e- 
Inours, Carignan and Soissons, branched from 
this house. The first ended in the fifth genera- 
tion; the second still subsists ;-the late unfortu- 
nate princess de Lam balle belonged to it; the 
third ended in prince Epgene, the friend and rival 
of 
iarlboroughl' 
It is observable that, if the princes of Savoy 
had nut been excluded by the Act of Settlement 
from the throne of England, they would have 
been next in succession to it.on the demise of the 
late cardinal York; as they are lineally descended 
from IIenrietta l\laria, the ,,-ife of the duke of 
Orleans, and she ,\yas the only child of Charles the 
first, of ,vhorn on the death of the cardinal, there 
wa.s issue living.. 
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SARDINIAN TITLE (excluded by the Act of Settlement) '1'0 
L 


K. C H A R L E S 


. 


I 
K. CH A R I.ES II. 
died without 
Issue. 


I 
K. J A ME:> II. 


I 
HENRY, 
Duke.of Gloucester, 
died S. P. 


,V ILLIH 
Prince of 
I 


Orange. 


" 


.- 
I 
J A:;\lES, Chevalier 
de St. Gf"orge. 


I 
I r 
Q. MARV=K. WILLIAM III. 
Prince of Orange, 
died without Issue. 


I 
CHARLJ.:S, 
the late Pretender. 


J 
HENRY, 
Cardinal York. 
J 


\ 



 
Both died without Issue. 


I 
CHARLES El'tIANUEL IV 
Resigned ill favour ofl 
his Brother. 
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 XIII. 


LTED KI
GDO:\I OF GREAT BRITAIX AXD IRELAND. 


....J 


t 
ELIZABETH & .L\
VE, 
died without Issue. 


, 
Hl:
Rn;TTA-l\IARIA=PHJLIP Duke of Odeans. 


1 
I . G 
Q. AXxE=Pnnce EORGE 
of Denmark, died 
without surviving 
Issue. 


AN
 L_:\IARy=\TICTOR-AM ADEU5 II. 
King of Sardinia. 


CHARLES 
1ANUEL III. 


VICTOR-A.
1ADI:US III. 


i 
\ ICTOR-EMANUEL-CAJETAN, 
now King of Sardinia, 1811. 


I 
Other Children. 



.. 
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NOTE VIII. p. 82. 


AFTER the princes of Savoy, the DUKES 01' 

IILAN should be Tnentioned. They profess to 
descend from Desiderius, the last king of the 
Lombards. Boniface, count of l\lilan and .A.n- 
gleria, ,vas in the eighth line of descent from De- 
siderius: he had t\VO sons, Azo and Eliprand; 
the latter obtained the l\farquisate of 
Jilan, and 
r is the patriarch of the dukes of l\Iilan. The 
name of Visconti, (like our 'Tiscount), at first 
denoted an office and dignity immediately sub- 
ordinate to the count, but aftervrard
 became 
the surname of the fan1ily. 
In a contest bet\veen the nobles and the pecple 
: of :\[ilan, Atho Visconti their archbishop, ".as 
compelled to take part \vith the fOfll1Pf. He 
gave the command of the n1Îlitary force, and 
after\vards resigned the ,,"hole civil po",-er, to his · 
great nephe\y, l\Iatthe\v, surnamed the Great. 
John, a descendant from I\Iatthew., \vas created 
duke of l\Ii
an in 1396, by the emperor "Tinces- 
laus. His second son Philip-l\lary, the third 
duke of 
Iilan, had no lawful issue, but, by a 
mistress, had a daughter, Bianca-l\Iary \Tisconti, 
WhOlll he legitimated, and declareJ heiress of the 
dukedom of 1\lilan. She married I,'rancis Sforza, 
I the son of 
lutius Attendulus, a soldier of fortun
, 
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and carried the duchy of l\1:ilan into his family. 
I t comprised considerable territories on each sioe I 
of the Po; but "n latter times they have not been 
nearly so considerable as they were ill the first 
erection of the dutchy. 


NOTE IX. p. 82. 


.. 
THE republics and principalities ,vhich have 
been mentioned, lie in the northern part of Italy; 
its southern part belongs to THE KINGDO)I OF 
NAPLES. 
]. The extrenlity of Italy 
'as planted by 
colonies of Greeks: from this circumstance, it 
acquired the appellation of l\Iagna Græcia.-It 
subnlitted to the arms of the Romans, and, shar- 
ing in the misfortunes of the empire, ,vas succes- 
sively ravaged by the Visigoths and Vandals. 
After Italy "vas reconquered by the arms of Be- 
· lisarius, Naples ,vas governed by the exarch of 
Ravenna. In S8g, Autharis, king of the Lom- 
bards, conquered the dutchy of Beneventum. 
vVhen, in 774, the kingdom of the Lombards 
,,,as extinguished by Charlemagne, the dutchy of 
Beneventuln survived its do\ynfall; and, during 
two centuries from that period, 'Nas governed by 
princes of Lombard blood, \vho ,vere feudatories 
to the emperor of Germany. The dutchies of 
Naples, Gaieta and .i\.malphi, and the provinces 
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 Jf Puglia and Calabria continued subject to the 
emperor of Constantinople: the Saracens 'were 
masters of llari, Ta
entunl and Sicily. 
2. In 1016, an inconsiderable body of Nor- 
1lZaJlS arrived at Salernum, engaged in the ser- 
vice of the Lombard prince, and, about t\venty 
years after, obtained from him a grant of the 
4 
to\\'n of A versa, (distant about nine miles from 
e Caplla) al
d of the adjacent territory. 
In 1035, the sons of Tancred of Hauteville in 
N onnandy arrived in Italy, and 'were soo
 placed 
at the head of the N ornlan adventurers. Their 
brothers and successors, 'Villiam, Dreux and 
I-Iulnphry, extended their conquests, and became 
dukes of _ \.pulia and Calabria. But Robert 
Guiscard, their eldest brother, \"as the founder 
of the dynasty of Norman sovereigns of Naples. 
Pope Nicholas II. granted him, \vhat it is hard to 
prove he had any fight to dispose 04 the title of 
Duke of A }Julia, ,yith the perpetual sovereignty 
of that country and of Sicily, if he could conquer 
it. In perforlnance of the condition, he subuued 
Sicily; and the earldom of it ,,-as assigned to 
his b.rother. Then, carrying his arms into It3ly, 
he successively conquered Salernum, Amalphi, 
Tarentum and Beneventum. Robert ,,'as suc- 
ceeded by Roger his son; Roger, by "Tilliam, 
his son, and "Tilliam by his cousin Roger, \vho 
Âssumed the title of king, and thus became 
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J 
founder of the kingdom of Naples, or both the 
Sicilies. I 
3. In consequence of a failure of issue male of I 
these princes, the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily I 
passed to Frederic the second, the son of the em- 
peror llenry ,r I, by tne princess Constantia, the 
aunt and heiress of "Tilliam II, the duke of Apu- 
lia. Thus it vested in the 
tllabiaJlLine if E1Jzpe- 
rors; they lost it, in consequence of their disputes 
"rith the popes. .i\. vailing himself of the minority 
of Conradine, pope Innocent seized both king- 
doms, excommunicated the infant, caused or con- 
nived at his being beheaded, and offered the throne 
to any person who should expel the possessors. 
4. Cl;1arles of Anjou accepted and succeeded 
in the enterprize; he was invested with both I 
kingdoms by the pope, under an obligation of 
homage and fealty, an annual payment of 8000 
ducats, and an annual delivery of a white horse: 
thus he became the founder of the Aryevine line 
if .....Veapolitan rJlonarchs.-The French yoke be- 
came so galling to the Sicilians, that on Easter 
1"uesday, in the year 1282, the whole island rose 
and lnaf.sacred every Frenchrnan but one: an 
eVelJt, Id1o,vn in history by the BaIne of the Sicilian 
V e
pers. The insurgents offered the crown to 
Pcter the third, of Arra
on; a long war ensued, 
in the course of \vhich Charles of Anjou died of 
a broken heart. Charles) his son, was at that 
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1 


KI N G' 


l\'ORl\IAN LI
E. 
TA
CRED of Hauteville. 
+ HH6. 


I 
ROIH RT GUJSCARD, 
Duke of Puglia and 
Calabria, + 1085. 
I 
ROGER, Duke of 
Puglia and Calabria, 
I + 1111. 
'VILLIAM, Duke ('f - 
Puglia and CaJé1hria, 
+ 1127. 


l 
ROGFR, 
Earl ofSicilv, 
I + '1101. 
1. RnG F R, Kill!! of 
the two SH
ilies. 
I + 115}. 


I 
ROGER, 
( + 1148. 
) 
( 
4. TANCRED, 
hh ilkgitimate 
son, an u
urp('r, 
I + 1192. 
WIJ I.IAM Ill. 
an u
u per, 
deposed bJ the Emp. Ih:
RY YI. 
+ 11 Y8. 


'l. 


3. 


A:NGEYI
E LINE. 


10. 


CHA RLrs 
I 
CH.'\RLES 
I 
, 


I. E1-nl of Anjou, Son of 
Louis V HI. King of 
France, . . + 1285. 


11. 


II, 
+ 1309. 


r 

 LES l\IA R TE J" 
I + 1296. 
Ll.S ROB}:RT, 
19 of Hungary. 
I + 1342. 
1st Husband. 


tEW 
345 


I 
12. Rf)'BERT the Cond. 
I + 13-!3. 
CUAR LFS, 
I + 1328. 
2d H usb
md. 
13. JOA N 1. 
+ 138
. 


I 
.1 
I 


PHIL IP, 
Kin
 of Bohemia 
and Tal entUl1l. 
I 


r 
CHA R {.J.:ð, 
+ 1318. 


-- LEWIS of 
Tarentum. 


I 
15. LAD I 
+ 



( , 


'L E S. 


SUABIAN LINE. 


l 
.
. CO
STANTIA=HENRY VI, Emperor, 
+ 11981 + 1197. 
6. FREDERICK. 
+ 1250'1 
,-...,. -....-',-...,. -....-'
 
 ) 
( 
8. 1\1 A TNFRED, a natural chUrl. 
an U'3urper. 
+ 1
65. 


r 
CONRAD, 
1 + 1
.54. 
CON RADI
. 
+ 1269. 


ARRAGOKESE I
l
E. 
CONSTO\STIA=P.ETER Ill, King of .Arra
 
+ 1;)00'1 + 1 

.:;. 
J A '\1Io'g II, King of Arragon. 
+ 13
7. \ 
ALPIIOXSUS IV, King of Arragc 
+ 1336. , 
PFTfR IV, King of Arragon. 
+ 1587'1 
JOHN==ELEA
OR, 
King of Castile. \ + 1382. 
FERDIN AND, 1st King of Arragon. 
+ 1416. t 
17. ALPHONSUS 'Tth. 
In whom tht' Cro\\ ns of hoth the Sic 
were unitt
d afLer the death of lean I 
+ 1458. 


1362. 


III. 
1386. 


1 
JOAN II. 
+ 1435. 
:lopted 
I II, uf Anjou. 
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ime a prisoner in Sicily; he soon recovered his 
iberty; and, after ineffectual attempts to drive the 
\.rragonese out of Sicily, made a peace "vith them. 
fhuh the kingdo1l1 ,vas divided into Ì\VO mo- 
larchies, the Algeo"cine 1710nal'c/zy if Naples, and 
he Arrag.onese 111onarc/zy if Sicily_. 
5. Charles ,vas succeeded by Robert, his second 
;on; Robert, by his granddaughter Joan: she 
iied \yithout children, and instituted Charles of 
Durazzo, her heir. On her death, he possessed 
nin1self of the kingdolll; from him it descended 
to his son I
adislaus; on the decease of Ladis- 
laus, it descended to Joan II, his sister; and on 
her decease, Alphonsus V. king of Arragon and 
Sicily, conquered Naples; and thus the Cro'Wn3 
if the T'lt'o Siciliel
 zrere re-united. 
The accompanying genealogical table ,,'ill sho,y 
more clearly the d
volutions of the Neapolitan 
cro\vn during this period. 


NOTE X. p. 95- 
To obtain a general notion of THE ELECTO- 
RAL F A 1\1 ILIEs,-it lllay be proper to consider 
Germany as divided into the Ancient Flectorates 
on the Korth, the Ancient Electorates on the 


C The Two Sicilies denote the territory on ealh side of the 
Streights, Siciliam t'xtra et ultra Pharum. It became a com- 
mon expression after their union in Roger I; but GidDone, 
(1. 11. c. iv.) shows that the territory fronì Capua and Naples 
to tbe Streigbts, had, before that event, been called Sicily. 
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South, and the Palatinate and Bohemia as hold
 
iug central positions,-the former in the ,vest, 
and the latter in the East of Germany. 
Bohemia may be first considered, then passin
 
the ridge, "There the Erzeburgh and Sudetic 
chains of lTIountains meet, \ve shall advance inte 
Brandenburgh; thence, keeping in a ,,'esterr 
direction on the north of the l\Iayne, the electo- 
rates of Saxony, Bruns,,'ick-Lunenburgh, and th{ 
Palatinate may be successively considered ir 
their geographical order, - from the Palatinat{ 
we lllay cross into Bavaria, and thence into 
Austria, the terlll of the inquiry. 


x. 1. 


BOHE1\IIA takes its name fro111 the Boii, at 
Gallo-Germanic tribe, who settled on it about the 
tilne of Tarquinius Priscus. Soon after the death 
of the enlperor Augustus, they \vere expelled 
from it by the l\Iarcomanni, a more \vestern tribe' 
of the Germans; and those "'ere expelled by the 
Sclavi, a Scythian horde, lrho, about the year 450, 
invaded the ea.>t of Europe under their chiefs' 
I 
Lecus and Czercus. The former conquered 
Poland; fron1 hiln it \vas long called the country 
of the Leeks. Czercus conquered Bohemia; 
from hin1 it "Tas, for some time, called Ches-' 
caréme; but its ancient appellation of Bohemia 
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\I If Debem ,vas after,vards restored to it. Little 
f its history is knon-n till the reign of duke Bor- 
, ivai of the Chescaréman family, ,vho in 894 
II nlbraced christianity. After him,the country ,vas 
;overned by hereditary dukes: the old line of 
I hem, as it is called, tern1Ïnated in ,,,... ratislas the 
'I rst: his son "as honoured \"ith the regal title 
" y the emperor Henry the fourth, in 1086; the 
I: aine title \vas occasionaHy conferred on his suc- 
I .essors; but the constant title of King dates only 
, .rom Prelnislas the second, in 1199. On the 
eath of 'Vinceslas the fifth, in ] 306, the Inale 
ine of the Chescarénlan dynasty failed. .Lifter a 
,hort interval, John count of Luxemburgh, ,\-ho 
lad Dlarried Elizabeth, the sister of 'Vinces- 
as, succeeded him in the throne. A t the battle 
tf Cressy, he ,vas slain by the Black l)rince, ,,,ho 
. took the ostrich feathers ,vhich lrere on the 
hehnet of the I(ing, and placed thelll on his o\vn ; 
since ,vhich time, ostrich feathers have ahvays 
been used as the device or badge of his suc- 
cessors, Princes of 'Vales. 
The king of Bohemia does Dot contribute to 
the arnlY of the empire, and is considered to be 
almost, if not entirely, independent of the elll- 
peror. It is remarkable,-I st, that, at the elec- 
tion of the ernperor in 1145, the late empress 
J\Iaria-Theresia, in quality of queen of Bohe- 
! Inla, was unanimously admitted to vote; which 
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is supposed to have settled the point, that ar' 
electoral female voice is valid; and 2dly, thar 
her imperial majesty declared, in a rescript 0: 
1769, " that the cro"'u of Bohemia, by virtue 0 
"the fights of majesty, originally granted as ib 
" peculiar property, ackno\vledged no judge, ane l 
" consequently ,vas under no obligation to justif
: 
" its conduct to any person whomsoever." 


x. 2. 


The Varini and N aithones occupied, in ancien 
times, the territory of BRANDENBURGH. The
i 
were expelled from it by the 'Vinithi, a Sclavic: 
horde: from them, in 920, it ,vas conquered b
 
the emperor Henry the first, and he gave it, \vitl 
the title of l\Iargrave, to Sigefred earl of Rengel' 
heim, a great-grandson of Wittikind the great I 
From him, the Inargraviate descended to Dietri 
eus or ThieITY, the eighth margrave of Branden, 
burgh of the Wittikindian stem. 
The emperor Rudolph deprived hhn both o. 
the territory and the title, and gave them tel 
I 
Sigefred, the nlargrave of Stade and Dithmarsh j 
In that family they continued, till the t,velft1, 
century, \vhen, with the dignity of an elector 0 
the empire, they became vested in Albert, a princ e l 
of the Ascanian blood. From him they descend 
ed to Sigismond the en1perof, the sixteenth mar 
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grave of Brandenburgh of this falnily. lIe, in 
, 1415, sold it for 400,000 cro\yns to I
rederick, 
the eleventh count of Hohenzollern, and mar- 
grave of K uremburg. For high antiquity, or 
splendid descent and alliances, fe\v fanlilies in 
Europe can contend ,vith the HohenzoHerns. If 
\1 they cannot prove their descent from Phara- 
mond king of France, they can she\v that Dar- 
'hold, their patriarch, ,vas count of Z
llern, and 
considered among the lTIOst illustrious families in 
Germany in the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury. To him, Frederick count of Zollern, the 
purchaser of the electorate of Brandenburgh, 
,vas eleventh in succession. 
From hin1 ten margraves descended, in a re- 
gular succession of males through males-J ohn- 
Sigismolld., the eighth of them, 111arried Ann, the 
heiress of Prussia, Clevcs and J uliers: she ,vas 
the grand-daughter of .L\lbert, the Grand l\Iaster 
of the Teutonic Order, ,,'ho seized Prussia in 
1525. George- "Tilliam, the son of John Sigis- 
mond, ,vas singularly unsuccessful in all his en- 
terprizes. Frederick- "\\'ïllianl, his son and inl- 
mediate successor, restored the fortunes of the 
falnily: he ,vas called the Great Elector. Hi
 
son assumed the title of king of Prussia. The 
cerelnony \vas performed at Koningsbergh, on 
the 18th of January 1 70 I, he himself placing the 
crO\Vl1 on his o\\'n head. He had previously 
R 
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secured the concurrence of the emperor, to \vhom, 
in the ,vars for the Spanish succession, he had I 
rendered essential services: his title was acknow- I 
ledged \vith little reluctance, by all the sovereigns I 
of Europe. The last king of Prussia \vas his 
grandson.-The accompanying Table contains. I 
an outline of the IIohenzollern descent, so far ai 
relates to the su bj eet of these sheets. d 


x. 3. 


1"HE ELECTORS OF SAXONY profess to derive 
their descent from 'Vittikind the duke of 
Saxony, ,vho (it has been already mentioned) 
,vas conquered, after a war of thirty years, by 
Charlctnagne. The same d"escent is clain1ed by 
several of the most illustrious houses of Europe: 
the nature of their pretensions will appear in 
Tåble XVI.. ,vhich she,vs \vhat are called. hy 
foreign genealogists, the Four fruiiful Branches 
if the TfTittikindian Trunk. 
The electors of Saxony are traced frOlll Ifer- 
man Billung, created duke of Saxony by the em.. 
peror Otho the first, in 960. l\lagnus ,vas the 
fifth and last duke of Saxony of this line. 
On the failure of issue of his body, the ducal 
honours passed to Otho the rich, a count of the 
house of Ascania, who had married Elicke the 
II SEE Table XV. 
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HOUSE' 


1. FREDERICK, first Bllr/!rave of NeubuTgh. 
, + . . . 1297. 
l 
2. JOHN. . . + 1298. 
I 
r 
4. JOHN. . . + 1357. 
I 
7. FREDERICK + 1398. 
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5. CONRADE 
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J. FREDERICK, 
+ 1471. 
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lAM + 1640. 


[ D=ANS, Hciress of PTussia, + 1619. 


LIAM + 1689. 


Nt King of P'Tussia, + 1713. 


rLIAM + 1140. 
,'It + 1786. 


l 
'VILLIAM AUGUSTUS + 1755 
I 
4. FREDERICK \VILL1AM + 1797. 
, 
5. 
R!.DE:RICK \YILL1A1\I, 
The reigning Sovereig
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BRUKF, Duke of 
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BRANCH OF LIPPE. 
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EVERARD. 
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\VHITTIKIND. 
I 
ROB)"RT the Strong, 
Count of Paris. 
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HUGH CAPET. 
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Kings of France ; 
Angevine King of C:;;iciJ, 
Duke:! ot .Burgundy. OJ 
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youngest daughter of l\fagnus. The Ascanian 
princes (if fables may be 111entioned), derive their 
origin fi.Oln .i\shkenaz, the grandson of J apheth, 
and first king of the Germans. A l110re proba- .... 
ble, but still a suspicious, account, traces thern to 
Bern\vald, a Saxon chieftain, on "rhom, in .s 14, 
1"hierry besto\ved the to\\"os of Ballendstadt and 
Atcherstoben. Fron1 hinl Otho the rich deriv- 
ed his descent: Bernard, his grandson, ,vas the 
first elector of Saxony. 
1'he emperor Sigismond, on tqe decease of 
Bernard, conferred the electorate on Albert, his 
son: Albert \vas succeeded by his younger son, 
,,'hose grandson Albert the. third ".as the last 
elector of Saxony of the Ascanian line. 
After hitn, the electorate \vas successively en- 
joyed by Frederick the ,,,,arlike, and Frederick 
the \vise, of the Thuringian branch of the \Vitti- 
kindian stern: the last had t\VO sons, Ernest and 
Albert; the former is the patriarch of 
he Ernes- 
tine, the latter is the patriarch of the Albertine 
line, of the Saxon princes. The protestant re- 
ligion has the greatest ûbligatiol1s to the princes 
of the Ernestine line: Frederick, the eldest son 
of Ernest, ,vas Luther 
s first patron and de- 
fender; John, the second son of Erntst, ".as the 
greatest promoter of the protestation against the 
church of Ronle, from ,vhich the protestants have 
derived their appellation. 
R2 
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In 1547, Charles the fifth deprived J ohn- Fre- 
derick, the son of Ernest, of his electorate, and 
conferred it on l\Iaurice, the grandson of .LL\lbert 
the younger brother of Ernest, and the patriarch 
of the .Lt\.lbertine line. John-George, the younger 
nephe\v of l\laurice, celebrated three jubilees; 
the first, in ] 61 7, in Inenlory of Luther; the 
second, in 1630, in memory of the Augsburgh 
confession:- and the third, in ] 65.S, in memory 
of the peace of Passau. In 1697, Frederick- 
Augustus, thën the hereditary prince, after\vards 
elector of Saxony, elnbraced the ROlnan Catholic 
religion; but neither he nor his successors have 
attempted to constrain the consciences of their 
subjects. 
1-'he accolnpanying Table she\vs the descent 
of this Electoral House of Saxony. e 


x. 4r 


FR01\I Saxony, \vepass into THE ELECTORATE 
OF HANOVER. An English reader naturally 
d\vells on every thing, \vhich relates to the for- 
tunes and fates of the princes of this dynasty. 
It has been said that not fewer than one thou- 
sand \yorks have been "Titten on the Genealogy 
and I-listory of THE GUELPHS: the points to be 
particularly attended to in it, are their Italian 
e SEE Table XVII. 
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Origin, German Principality, and Engli.sh 
l\Ionarchy. 
I. Tile Italian Descent of this illustrious fa- 
mily froln ...\zo, ",ho nlarried Cunegunda, the 
heiress of the G uelphs of Altorp, is unquestion- 
able: \\-ith great learning and clearness, Schei.. 
dius, in his Orig.ines Guelphicæ, has attempted to 
she\v the Guelphic extraction of ...
ZO:f 
According to hiIn, t\'ro brothers, Ethico and 
Guelph, \vere princes of the Skyrri, a nation in 
Holsace, not far from the southern bank of the 
Eider. The former "'as a general of Attila's 
army; and had tu'o sons,_ Odoacer, \,'ho, by his 
conquest of Italy, put an end to the Ron1an eln- 
pire of the west, and Guelph, v\ho settled in the 
Tyrol. Odoacer, \vith Thilanes his only :son, 
I 
I \yere kiUed in 493. .L\. count of Bavaria, ,vhos
 
naine is not known, and ,'rho died in 687, ,vas 
seventh in succession to Guelph. He had issue 
t\VO sons, Adalbert count of Bavaria, and Patri- 
arch of the marquisses of Tuscany, and Ruthard, 
an Alelnannian count. Azo the second, ,vas 
ninth in succession to Adelbert; Cunegunda ,vas 
heir and ninth in succession to Ruthard. Azo 
and Cunegunda intennarried about 1050, and 
thus, if Scheidius's scheme be relied on, the t\'\'o 
branches of the Guelphic stem \vere re-united, 
;lfter a lapse of Inore than three centuries. 
t" SEE Table XVIII t 
R3 
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A son, called Guelph, "'as the issue of Aza 
and Cunegunda. After the decease of Cune- 
gunda, Azo married Gersenda, a daughter of 
H ugh count of !\laine, and had issue by her a 
son called Fulk, from ,vhom the dukes of 1\10- 
dena are lineally descended. Guelph, the son 
of Azo, by Cunegunda, had tn'o sons, Guelph, 
and IIenry tQe black: the forIner married the 
princess l\lechtildis, the heiress of the elder 
branch of the house of Esté, reno,vned for her 
celebrated donation, (,yhich has been men- 
tioned) to the see of ROine. She died with- 
out issue, but her husband retained some part 
of her hereditary possessions, and died \vÌthout 
· t 
Issue. 
II. Henry the black ,vas the founder of the 
Ge1'"lnan Principalities possessed. by his family. 
lIe married W olphildis, the sole heiress of Her- 
man of Billung, the duke of Saxony, and of his 
possessions on the Elbe. His son Henry the 
proud, malTied Gertrude, the heiress of the 
dutchies of Saxony, Bruns,vick, and Hanover. 

 . 
Thus Henry the proud, 
1 st. ..A.s representing Azo, his. great grand- 
father, -inherited some part of the I ta- 
lian possessions of the younger branch 
of the Estesine family: they chiefly lay 
on the southern side of the fall of the Po 
into the Adriatic: 
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2d. As representing count Boniface, the 
father of the princess l\Iechtildis, -he 
inherited the Italian possessions of the 
elder branch of the Estesine family: they 
chiefly lay in Tuscany :-some part of 
the possessions of the princess Mechtildis 
also devolved to him: 
3d. As representing Cunegunda, his grand- 
mother,-he inherited the possessions of 
the Guelphs at Altorf. 
4th. As representing his mother, the sole heiress 
of Herlnan of Billung,-he inherited the 
possessions of the Saxon family on the 
Elbe : 
5 th . And through his ,,'ife,-he translnitted 
the dutchies of Saxony, Brunswick, ant 
Hanover. 
All these possessions descended to Henry the 
lion, the son of Henry the proud. He added 
to theln Bavaria, on the cession of Henry J osse- 
margott,-and Lunenburgh and l\lecklenburgh 
by conquest. Thus he became posses.sed of an 
extensive territory,-he himself used to describe 
it in four Gern1an verses, ,vhich have been thus 
translated: 


H
nr!l tke Lion is my name: 
Threugh all the earth I spread my fame, 
For" from the Elbe, unto the Rhine, 
From Hartz, unto tbe sea,-Ail's ßline. 
R4 
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In other ,yords, his possessions filled a con.. rc 
siderable portion of the territory bet\yeen the an' 
{thine, the Baltic, the Elbe, and the Tyber. tcn 
Unfortunately for him, in the quarrels be- Ulf 
t\veen the pope and the enl peror Barbarossa, 0/ 
he sided \vith_ the íornJer. 1'he elnperor con.. ce 
-1jscated his possessions; but returned him his ff{ 
allodial estates in Bruns\vick, Hanover, and Lu- so 
nenburgh: he died in 1195. By his first ,,'ife, dl 
he had no issue male: his second \vife ,,,as l\laud, tr 
the daughter of I-Ienry the second, king of 
England. By her, he had several sons; all C 
of \VhOnl died, except "Tillia111, called of 
'V inch ester, from his being born in tbat city. () 
\Villiall1 of '\'
inchester had íssue Otho, called 
puer, or the boy. 
At the decease of ()tho puer, the partition 
of this lllustrious House comnlences. An out- 
line of it will appear in the accompanying g table, 
\"hich she\vs the Guelphic genealogy, fron1 the 
marriage of Azo ",ith Cunegunda to the pre- 
sent tinle. 
Thè subject of these sheets leads only to the 
Lunenburgh branches of the Guelphic shoot of 
the Estesine line. 
On the death of Otho the boy, Bruns\vick 
and LUI1enburgh
 the only remains of the splen.. 
djd pos$essions of his grandfather, 'Villiam the 
g SEE Table XIX, 



'?roud, were divide
 be:
ee
 his two sons, John 
J-Dd Albert: Lunenburgh ,vas assigned to the 
'forlner, Bruns\\-ick to the latter. Thus the for- 
Iner became the patriarch of, "That is called, the 
Old Hoase f[[ LUJlcJlhurgll. Otho his son, re- 
Iceived Hanover, as a fief fro111 "Tillianl-Sige- 
fred the bishop of Hildesheim. Otho had four 
sons; Otno his first son, succeeded him; and 
dying \"ithout issue, ,vas succeeded by his bro
 
ther \l'ïHiam with-the-large-teet. He died in 
13 6 9, \yithout male issue; the t\VO other sons of 
Otho the father, also died without male issue. 
Thus there ,,-as a general failure of issue male 
of J Oh11, the patriarch of the old house of Lunen- 
burgh. By the influence of the enlperor Charles 
the fourth, Otho elector of Saxony, \vho had 
malì'ied Elizabeth, the daughter of '
"'illiam, se'c- 
ceeded to the dutchy. lIe died ,yithout issue, 
and left it, by his "will, to his uncle 'Vinceslaus, 
elect.or of Saxony. I t ,vas contested ,,"ith him 
by l\fagnus Torquatus duke of Sax()uy;-the 
contest ended in a compromise; lPlder \vh 1 ch 
Bernard, the eldest son of 1"orquatus l\Iagnus, 
obtained it, and became the patriarch of tlie 

liddle HOllse of Luncnhurgh: he died in 14
4. 
After several descents, it vested in Ernest of ZeU, 
\vho introduced the Lutheran religion into his 
states. 
After his decease, his Sffi1S Henry and "
it- 
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liam for -some time reigned conjointly; but a 
William persuaded his brother to content him- t 
self with the country of DanneQurgh 
 while he 
himself reigned over all the rest, and thus be- 
came the patriarch of the Ne
v House of Brul1s- 

vick- Lunenhur
'h. 
He left seven sons; they agreed to cast lots 
which should marry, and to reign according to 
their seniority. The lot fell to George, the 
sixth of the sons: Frederick "Tas tltte survivor 
of them. 
On his decease, the dutchy descended to 
Ernest Augustus, the son of George, with ",-hoD1 
the Electoral House of Lunenburgh commences. 
His reign is remarkable for t\VO circumstances; 
-his advancement to the electoral dynasty, and 
his wife SO]J/Zia's being assigned, by an act of the 
British parliament, to be the royal stem of the 
protestant succession to the throne of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
III. On the demise of queen Anne, George 
his son, in virtue of this act of parliament, suc- 
ceeded to the British lJ;Ionarchy. 
The house of IJruns\vick-Lunenburgh is now 
divided into two branches, the German and the 
English. The former, under the title of Bruns- 

i.ck- Lunenburgh and W olfenbuttel, possesses 
the dutchies of - Brunswick and \V olfenbuttel, 
and the countries of Blanckenburgh and Reinskin, 
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and reckons 160,000 subjects :-the English, 
under the title of Bruns\vick-Lunenburgh and 
Hanover, and ,,-ith the electoral dignity, possesses 
the electorate of Hanover, the dutchies of Lunen- 
burgh, ZeU, Calen1berg, Grubenhagen, Deepholt, 
Bentheim, La\venburgh, Bremen, and Verdun; 
and counts 740,000 subjects. 
rrhe lTIOst relnarkable events in the history of 
the English line of the house of Lunenburgh, are 
thus summarily mentioned by 1\lr. Noble, in his 
Genealogical history of the present royal fanzilies 
of Europe: 
" Ernest" Augustus, duke of Bruns\vick-Lu- 
" nenburgh, married, 1650, to Sophia, grand- 
" daughter of king J anles the first, and daugh- 
" tel' of Eliza beth, Princess-Royal of Great Bri- 
"tain. By the treaty of \Vestphalia he ob- 
" tained, that one of his family should be elected 
" bishop of Osnaburgh alternately ,vith one of 
" the ROlnan catholic religion; and, accordingly, 
" upon the death of cardinal "Tirtemberg in 
" 1668, he becanle bishop of that see: in 1692, 
" he ,vas raised to the dignity of elector, ,vhich 
" was to descend to his fan1ily; the office of 
" great standard-bearer ,,,as to have been added 
" to it by the elnperor Leopold, but he ,vas pre- 
" vented doing it by the ducal house of "Tirteln- 
" berg's protesting against it; the house of 
" Hanover nOl\'" is the only electoral family 'with- 
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" out an hereditary office; but they have as... 
" sumed that of arch-treasurer of the elnpire. 
" He died at Herenhausen, February 3, 1698. 
" George-l
ewis succeeded his father in the 
" electorate of Hanover and dutchy of Bruns- 
" ,vick-Lunenburgh; and upon the death of his 
" uncle and father-in-la\v, George "Tillian1,
 to 
" that of ZeU, and upon that of queen Anne, to 
" the kingdom of Great Britain: he died sud- 
" denly at O
naburgh, June 11 th, 1727. He 
" ,vas one of the most fortunate princes that has 
" lived in Europe, which his prudence and va- 
" lour entitled him to: his predilection for 
" I Ianover, though natural, ,vas much disliked 
" by his other subjects. 
" George-.l\ugustus II, created Prince of 
" 'Vales I 714, su.cceeded to Great Britain and 
" Hanover, and died suddenly, October 25, 
" 1 760, in the height of glory: he ,vas a just 
" and merciful prince, but resembled his father 
" in his too great attachment to his electoral 
lC dominions. 
" Frederick-Le\yis, prInce of Wales, came 
" into England 1729, died l\Iarch 20th, ) 750, 
" universally regretted. 
" George the third, created prince of Wales 
" ) 75 1 , succeeded October 25, 1 7 60 , cro"vned 
'" September 22, 1761, gave peace to Europe 
l' 17 62 , to the blessings of ,,,hich he devoted 
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I, his reign till it ,vas fatally disturbed by the 
., rebellion in .L1.merica. France and Spain hav- 
" ing espoused their cause, a ,var ,vas declared 
" against them, and lately his majesty found it 
" expedient to commence hostilities "Tith 1101- 
., land, for her perfidious conduct to her old ally. 
" His 
Iajesty is, in an elninent degree, religious, 
" just, and merciful; his conjugal and paternal 
" tenderness; his taste for and patronage of 
" the fine arts, are universally kno",,} and ac- 
" kno\vledged." 


x. 5. 


FR01\I the electorate of Hanover, ,ve descend 
into THE P ALATIXATE. It derives its name 
from the office of Count-Palatine, ,,,hich, in the 
lniddle age, the elnperors used to confer on those 
,,-ho, in his name, 
dlninistered justice to the 
empire. Originally there ,vere t,,
o: one to"Tards 
the Rhine, to ,yhose jurisdiction Franconia, and 
the neighbouring provinces "Tere subject ;-the 
other in the North, to ,,-horn the adlninistration 
of justice in Saxony, and in the rest of the coun- 
tries, governed by the Saxon la"., ,vas confided. 
At first they "'ere \ personal offices. after,,-ards 
they becalne hereditary, and the possessors of 
then1 made great acquisitions by purchases, 
agreements, imperial donations and marriages j 
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aJld thus fornled by degrees considerable prin- 
cipalities. 
1 st. .i\t first, the palatines of the Rhine ,vere 
the dukes of Bavaria of the house of \Vittlesbach 
, 
a castle in the dutchy of Bavaria, near Aicha on 
the Paar, which runs into the Danube near In- 
goldstadt. TOhe last of this family, in 'VhOlll these 
dignities "'
ere united, ,vas Le,vis the severe, \vho 
died in 1 294
 He had t\\"o sons, Le"'Ís and 
Rudolph. The first obtained the duchy of Ba- 
varia for his portion, and ,vas after\vards elected 
el11peror. Rudolph obtained the palatinate for 
his portion, he is the patriarch of the RudolpliÏne 
or Old Electoral Line if the palatine faJ7lily ; 
he died in ] 3 I 9 
2d. Upon the decease and failure of issue of 
Otho- Henry, the t,velfth elector of this liQe, the 
palatinate passed to Frederick of the house of 
Simmeren. "lith him the Jl;Iiddle Line if the 
palatine fa'JJ2Ìly is supposed to begin. Frederick, 
his great-grandson, was deposed, and the Upper 
palatinate, with the electoral dignity, 'vas be- 
stowed upon l\faximilian, duke of Bavaria. After 
his decease, Charl
- Le "vi s, the surviving son of 
Frederick, ,vas re-established in the Lower pala- 
tinate
 At the treaty of 'Vestphalia, he \'ras 
created eighth elector of the empire, under the 
ti

Gre
Tre
mff
ilie


 
3d. Charles, his son, died without issue; on 
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LÎs death the electorate descended to prince 

7illialn of the N e\vburgh branch of the family 
)f Deux-ponts, and thus he became the founder 
)f The jJalatillc Line 0/. the HOllð'e of Ne'lcbltrg-Jl, 
no the Nero Electoral Linerj'the Palatinefamily. 
fIe had several sons; John-"\Villiam-Joseph, the 

ldest of them, died \vithout issue; Charles- 
Philip, the second of the-tn, left no issue 111ale, 
but had thr.ee daughters; the t\VO eldest of ,,-horn 
:died \vithout issue; Sophia-Augusta, the youngest 
:of them, lllarried Joseph-Charles-Emanuel, the 
hereditary prince of thë Sultzbach line of the 
I house of N e\\-bQrgh: they had issue one child, 
I 
l\Iary-Elizabeth, 
-ho malTied Charles-Philip- 
I Theodore, ,,-ho ,yas son and heir apparent of 
, J ohn-Christian-J oseph, her father's brother, and 
I \"ho consequently was her first cousin. In her 
right he succeeded to the palatinate: he suc- 
ceeded also, as \vill be after\vards mentioned, to 
the electorate of Bavaria. 
This \vill appear by an inspection of tbe 
genealogical table at the end of the next article. h 
X. 6. 
BA VA RIA, ,vas anciently inhabited by the 
Vindelici :-they were dispossessed of the coun- 
try by the Boii. . 
I. All historians agree, that the house of 
Bavaria is one of the most ancient and illus" 
b SEE Table XX. 


.. 
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trious of the Gernlan fanlilies. Several princes, 
\\9ith the title of duke of Bavaria, are tHen- 
tioned before the tilne of the emperor CharIe.. 
magne. Thassillo, the IJ.st of them, ",,-as Con- 
quered and deposed by that en1peror. Len'is the 
debonnaire, the son of Charlelnagne, united ' 
Pannonia and Da varia, and conferred theIn, · as 
a dutchy, ,vith the title of Bavaria, on his second 
son. From him the dutchy passed, through 
a series of princes, to Henry the lion. In hig 
time it con1prised a -TIluch greater extent of 
ter:itory than the. lllodern Bavaria, as from 
east to "vest, it extended from the mountain" 
of Franconia to the frontiers of Hungary, and 
from north to south it extended from the pala- 
tinate to the l\.driatic Gulph. Ancient Bavaria 
also comprehended the Tyrol, Carinthia, Car- 
niola, Styria, Austria, and other states. l\lhat at 
present is called Bavaria, lies bet'\Teen Bohemia, 
Austria, Franconia, and the Tyrol. 
2. 'Vhen Henry the lion was proscribed by 
- Frederick Barbarossa in 11 80, the emperor gave I 
that part of his territory, which forms the 111"0- 
dern Bavaria, to Otho, a prince of the house"of I 
\\Tittlesbach, and created him duke of Bavaria. 
From him the territory and title descended to 
l\laximilian, who succeeded to them upon his 
_father's resignation in 1597. In 1620, the elD- 
, 
peror Ferdinand conferred on him the electoral 
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dignity. A t first it \,"as conferred on him for his 
I life only; but, at a diet held at Prague, it \vas 
conferred on hinl and his heirs for ever 
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trious of the Gern1an fanlilies. Several princes, 
\\.ith the title of duke of Bavaria, are tHen- 
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dignity. A t first it ""as conferred on him for his 
life only; but, at a diet held at Prague, it \vas 
conferred on hirrt and his heirs for ever. In 
1777, this line expired in the person of Charles- 
. l\Iaximilian-J oseph, the fourth in descent from 
him, ,yho died ,vithout Inale iffue.- This ,vill 
appear in the accompanying table. i 
Upon the death of Charles-
Iaximilian-J oseph, 
\vithout male issue, Charles- Phili p-1"heodore, the 
palatine elector, asserted his right of succession, 
as nearest relation, under duke Le\vis the 
severe, "Tho died in 1 294, and ,vas the comn1on 
ancestor of both faluilies, in virtue of fan1ily 
compacts concluded in the years 1706, 1 i71, and 
1 774. By the court of 'Tienna, a considerable 
part of the territory was clain1ed as an escheat. 
Other claims ,,,ere urged: a ,val" actually broke 
out ;-it ,vas concluded by the peace' of l
eschenJ 
in 1 779; by \vhich,' \vith a sl11all exception, the 
Palatine-Electoral house ,vas allo\ved to retain 
the Bavarian territories, and to vote in the Diet 
as elector of Bavaria. 
Charles-Philip-Theodore died in 1 i99, \vith- 
out issue. He \vas succeooed in the electorate by 
l\Iaximilian Joseph, the duke of Deu)..ponts, llO\V 
king of Bavaria. k 
I SEE Table XX. 
It There arose a contest between the elector Palatine and 
duke of Bdvaria, respecting the ri
ht to the post; of Vicar 
of the Empire: Ex: Spanheim supported the former, Bib. 
Brct: .A pp. 164. 
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N T O " I " E XI 
.... -'- · p. 114. 


1\IE POSSESSIOKS OF FIYE PO'VFRFUL FA- 
.r.lILIES CEXTERED I
 CHARLES THE BOLD, 
the father of l\Iary, "the \vife of the enlperor 
l\Iaxilnilian. 
I. TIurgundy and Franche-Con)té may be 
considered as his PllttrlJnoJlial Estates: 
2. FrOIll lIIarg.aret, the heiress qf the Counts 
Qt' Flanders, and the \"ife of Philip the bold, 
his great-grandfather, he inherited Flanders, 
L-' L 
Artois, ::\Iechlin, N 
ll1ur, and Ant\yerp: the 
latter, \vhich included Brussels, Louvain, and 
Niyille, \vas èalled the l\Iarquisate of the Sacred 
En1pire : 
3. Froln Johanna, the Ilei1
ess qf tÌle Dllh'e.y 
rI" Brabant and LiJJlbllJt!,'h, he acquired those 
dutchies : 
4. FraIn Jacobæa, the heiress of the Counts qf 
- Holland, he acquired Holland, Friesland, Zea- 
land, and Ilainault : 
5. .r\nd fronl Eli.
xlbetlz, the heiress qf the 
Dukes qf Lll..r 1JZbllrp;/z, he acquired that 
duchy. _ 
These t\velve provinces,
 Flanders, .i\rtois, 
l\Iechlin, N anIUf, l\nt\yerp, Brabant, Linlburgh, 
lIolland, Friesland, Zealand, IIainault, and 
- J
uxell1burgh, descended to the emperor Charle
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I the fifth, the grandson of 
Iaxin1Ïlian: he pur- 
chased Utrecht, Overyssel, Groningen, Guel- 
dres, and Zutphen. These seventeen provinces 
fonned the K etherlands: Charles the fifth an- 
nexed thenl to the cro\vn of Spain, and resigned 
theIn, ,,'ith that monarchy, to Philip the second, 
his son. 
In 1581, the provinces of IIolland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, Friesland, Groningen, Overys
el, and 
Gueldres, revolted from Philip, and proclaitned 
themselves free. They formed themselves into 
a confederacy, \vhich, froIn the nUlnber of pro- 
vinèes COlllposing it, is called the Seven United 
Provinces; and f1:0111 Holland, the chief of 
thenl, is called the Republic of Holland. In the 
tilne of Tacitus, these territories ,vere chiefly 
possessed by the Batavi. 
The ten renlaining provinces \vere preser\-ed 
to Spain, by the ability of the duke of Parnla, 
the hero of Strada's history. Philip the second, 
gave. thenl, in nlarriage \yith his daughter, the- 
Infanta Isabella, to archduke Albert, the son 
of l\Iaxilnilian the second, but on condition 
they should revert to Spain, if she died \rithout 
issue :-that event having taken place, the) 
reverted to the crO\Yl1 of Spain. 
They \vere often the theatre of the \vars be- 
t\veen l
rance and Spain; and once France had 
nearly made an entire conquest of therll: Lut, 


s :2 
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first by the peace of Radstadt, and afterwards 
)" 1 
 , j 
by the peace of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, the y were 
-I 4n uo 
assigned to i\.ustria, \vith the exception of Artois, 
1'- J
 
lJ \".)\ \, 
the Cambresis, part of Flanders, part of ainault, 
- \\\)\) r1 I' 
and part of Luxemburgh. The ad"acent to\vns 

 . J 0 Vl

 
and territories of l\Ienin, 1"ournay, Furnes, 'Vi- 
.1 ..... I 1 
noque, Loo, Dixmude, Y pres, Roussellar, Pep- 
· 1 J 
peringen, \Varneton, Comines, and Wer\vick, 
.L. 
\'rere also assigned to the emperor. Soon after 

 - . 
the beginning of the French revolution, France 
rpa}le an easy conquest of them all :.. and, under 
the HallIe of Belgium, they no\v forin a part of the 
. 
 I 
one and indivisible Empire
 Speaking generally, 
. I 1 
the .1\ustrian Netherlands, in their origina exte t) 
).... JI r r 1 _ v.} ....... 
"
ere filled by the l\Ienapii of Tacitus
 - i (, + r 
\. _ l 
( J oJ. .
 oJ 
1 r\ ,,\ 
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1 HI 
"r II E follo\ying Dliscellaneous observ
tions on 
RO
IAN, GERl\IAN, FRENCH, A
D ENGLJSH 
NOBILITY, AND THE SIXTEEN QUART RS OF 
NOBILITY, may not improperly accop1pany the 
precedi
g genealogical deductions. 1 I, .. 
I ]. . The RO 1JrIA NS \vere d. vided into' Ingellui. 
and Servi, or Freeme
 and Slaves: the lo\vest · 
& -1 
<class of the Ingel!.ui, 
vere those \vno, the
sel
es 
.had al\yays Jbeen free, but \vhose parents ha I 
been 
laves: the class immediately 
bovt' 
them \vas. composed of. tgose, ..\vhose familie"
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C1 t. 
lòr several descents, had been free: on this 
,'<< ,; 
account they ,vere said to have Gentern et Fa- 
. l " i h I ( "" ,. d j I . 1 . 1 . t.) . d 
mllam: t e next an ug lest c ass consiste 
f' '--' 
of the "Nobile

 Åt fil
"t, the K obiles consisted 
. 
èntirelyl òf the Patricians, ,vho descended from 
r u,..1 r 
the two hundred Senators chosen by Romulus, 
Iq' . ... 
and the hundred chosen by Tarquin: to thenl, 
in subsequent times, ,,-ere added those, \yho "Tere 
raised to the Curule magistracies, and the Sena- 
I tors. These were noble during their lives; but, 
I 1 
if both the son and the grandson of such a 
+ '1 
Inagistrate, or of a senator, filled any of these 
magistracies, or ,,-ere senators, the grandson's 
. 1110 .. c 
title to nobility ,vas perfect, and he transmitted 
it to his descendaÍlts. Th
 nobles had Jus 
Imaginunl, or a right to "have their images placed 
in a conspicuous place in their houses, and bonle 
in processions; but the first acquirer of nobility 
,vas entitled only to his o,,-n image, and ,\'as, 
,. 
therefore, called NOVllS Honzo. 
... 2. The general division of the ANCIENT 
GERMA1VS ,,-as into Freel1zen and Slaves. 
Am?n? the f
eemen, thos:, '\.
o cOlnm
nded the 
armIes, or took a lead In tne councIls of the 
statè, \vere particularly distinguished: from theIn, 
the prince \vas usually elected. In the Iniddle 
( 
age, - the co same divi"ion -,vas I continued, the 
Nohiles being distingUished from the Ingenui. 
.," 
or general body of freemen: c The' bishops and 
S3 
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other ecclesiastical dignitaries ranked among the 
former; the other churchmen, among the latter. 
Froln the foriner, the king naturally chose his 
guards, officers, advisers and companions; from 
alnongtheir follo,,'ers, the chiefs naturally selected 
theirs. j\t an tÏ1nes the dignity of the parent 
reflects on his issue; among the Germans it gave 
the descendants of illustrious parents an here- 
. 
ditary c.onsequence, and insensibly an hereditary 
rank: this produced the three-fold distinction, of 
lineage royal, lineage noble, and lineage purely 
free. 
The first ,,-as COlllposed of PTinces, or those 
,,-ho claimed royal descent; the second, of 
Dukes, Counts, .AIarquises, Barons and Knights. 
The K'llip,'hts \vere divided into J{nights Banneret, 
\vho had the right of carrying a banner, to \vhich 
fifty soldiers, at least, \vere attached, and l{nights 
Batchelors, \yho served under another"s banner: 
- ..AJter the J{night, caIne the Esqu
re, \vho 
carried his shield, and he also ,vas noble.-After 
the Esquire, caIne the Inere freelnan. 
Such \yas the ancient nobility of the Ger- 
Iuans, and of the Francs, their descendants. 
After\vards it \yas acquired, 1 st, by the grant 
of a noble fief: or a fief \yhic!l inlmelJ10rially 
had conferred nobility on its possessor ;-
dly, 
by filling any of the great offices of state, or 
any of the great offices in the king's household, 
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or any'high office of rnagistracy ;-and, 3 d1 y, 
by letters of nobility. 
It should,. ho\vever, be observed,- that it ,vas 
in early tin1es only, that the possession of a 
N able Fief conferred nobility. The Ordon.. 
nance of Blois, (article 258), expressly provided, 
that non-nobles should not be ennobled by the 
acquisition of a Noble Fief. 
l\fter the extinction of the Carlovingian 
dynasty, Gero1any \ras partitioned by a ll1ulti... 
tude of princes, bishops, abbots, and male and 
felnale Nobles, \vho under the various names 
of Dukes, Princes, Counts, l\Iarquises, Lords, 

Iargraves, Burgraves, Rhingraves, and other 
more or less knO'\ï1 denominations, possessed the 
rights appropriated to sovereigns: but all of then1 
recognized the emperor as their Feudal l.ord, 
and all \vere obliged to furnish him "Tith a cer- 
tain nUlnber of soldiers. They ,,'ere principally 
divided into the Prilnitive States, or those \vhich 
had uniformly been held of the ell1perOr, as the 
dutchies of Saxony and 13avaria, the Palatinate, 
and several bishoprics :-those, ,,,hich arose on 
the ruin of the Guelphic family, in consequence 
of the confiscation of the possessions of Henry 
the lion; those, ,yhich arose froln the ruins of 
the Suabian fan1ily; and, those ,,-hiéh, (prin- 
cipally during the long Interregnulu), arose frolD 
other causes. 


84 
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3. A similar division of nobility took place in 
l?RA1\TCE, but, from the time pf the accession 
of IIugh Capelt to., the throne of France, it ,,'as 
the unifoflll endeavour of the French monarchs 
to lo\\"er the territorial po,ver and local influence 
of the nobility: their privileges, the French 
monarch al\\-ay
 respected. 
By degrees, all the great fief" ,vere anne
ed 
to the cro"'n; and the inferior nobility ,,-ere 
curtailed of their territorial po,,'er and influence. 
--Insensibly they became a privileged and 
favoured order of the state; eI
oying many 
splendid prerogatives, bùt ,,'holly dependent on 
the king, and subject to the la,\". 
They ,,-ere divided. J into . three classes; the 
Nobles of X anle and Arms,-the Nobles of 
Ilace an
 Extraction,-and the Ennobled.-Tlte 
Nobles '!f 
}{alne and Arlns, "'ere those, who 
could prove their nobility from the time ,,-hen 
fiefs becalne hereditary, ,,-hich in Germany ,vas 
the accession of the Suabian line; in France, 
the accession of Hugh Capet :- The Þlobles '!f 
Race and E:rtractioll ".ere those, ,vho could 
prove a century of nobility in their family; 
-in respect to tile Ennobled, three distinctions 
,,'ere observed; High Offices, as those of Chan.. 
cellor, or Keeper of the Seal, immediately 
cpnferred nobility on tl1e persons to whom they 
\yere granted, and the inuuediate transmis... 
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bility of it to their descendânts. Certain in- 
. 
 - I ,\ '"'. .. 
, \ 
fenor offices conferred an Inchoate or InItIate 
I 
 
I nobility , \vhich';T if both the son and the grand- 
I I son of 
the party held i such an office, vested a 
I cOlnplete nobility in the grandson, and it then 
I becalne transnlissible to the lineage of the first 
, 
grantee ;- Nobility acquired by l\Iagistracy, \laS 
called Nobility of the Robe. I .., :1 
I 
In France, and all military countries, l\fi.. 
'\ 
litary Nobility stands much higher than Nobility 
of the Robe: the Robe did not, ho\\.ev
r, 
degrade the military nobleman. Consequently: --i 
a nobleman of name and arms, by filling an ß 
office of magistracv, did not lose or taint, in' t 
th 1 . h d ol h . _ l ot r b . l " c- T Cjl1T 
e S Ig test egree, IS nll Itary no I lty. 
Dukes, l\farquises, Counts, 'Tiscounts äùd . 
f'"( 
Barons, as such, "Tere not noble. Almost always, - 
, 
they \vere of noble birth; but the King might .- 
create them from the non-nobles; and \vhen he t
 
intended to .confer such a dignity on a non-noble, 
t 
he previously ennobled him. The princes of 
the blood \\'ere out of the line, and preceded 
alL r I{ 
l\t court;- and at ceremonies and assem.. 
blies, held by the officers of the cro\vn, in 
that capacity, the dukes and peers, and the 
hereditary dukes, had precedence; and a pre- 

 'J\ 
cedence ,,'as there allo\ved to the l\Iarechaux - 
de F ranc
, to the knigh.ts of the order of the 
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I-Ioly Ghost, and to those, \vho commanded 
nobility, as Governors of Provinces, and I
icu.. 
tenants-General. lVïth this single exception.. 
all the nobility of }.'rance, ,vhether Dukes, 
l\Iarquises, Counts, Viscounts, or Barons, \vere, 
in all respects, of the saIne degree.- Public 
opinion n1ade a difference among theln ;-it ',Tas 
founded on the antiquity of their rank, and the 
. 
illustration 01'1 their fan1Ïlies by dignities and 
alliances.- Thus, in public opinio 1 the Baron 
de 1VIontmorençy ,,'as, at an immeasurable 
space, above the Duke de Luynes; and the 
Count de Rieux ranked much higher than the 
Prince de Poix. 
In England, it is often said, that, al110ng the 
French, noblemen and gentlemal1 \vere converti- 
ble terms, every noblelnan being a gentlenlan 
every gentìeman being a nobleman. But the 
expression is inaccurate ;-every French gentle- 
man ,vas a noblem
n, but every French noble- 
man ,vas not a gentleman. A person, to \VhOlll 
nobility ,,'as granted, or ,vho was appointed to 
a charge conferring nobility, the transmissibility 
of ,vhich 'vas su:,pended till it vested in his 
second descendant, ,vas noble: but neither he nor 
his son ,vas a gentleman; the grandson ,vas the 
first gentleman of the family. 1'hu5 in France, 
gentleman ,vas an higher appellation than noble- 
man :- Francis the first, styled himself the first 
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\ Igentlelnan of his kingdoDl: the king's brother, 
- /was l\Ionsieur, the first gentleman among the 
Isul
ects of the French king. 
(
, In Franc p , trade in general, and fartning the 
lands of another, derogated frotn nobility. .1\t 
any till1e, ,,-ithin a century after the :first act 
of derogation, the derogated noblenlan, unless 
he had been bankrupt or other\\-ise disgraced, 
might easily obtain letters of relief or rehabilita- 
u tion. After that term, he could only be ennobled 
by a new title. 
In Britanny, ,,,hen a noblenlan engaged in 
trade his nobility ,vas said to sleep; the instant 
he quittèd trade, paid his debts, fulfilled all 
his mercantile engagements, and entered this 
on the public registers, he \\ as restored to his 
nobility . Under these circumstances, a noble- 
luan of Britanny \yas considered noble, not only 
,,-ithin Britanny, but in every other part of the 
French do minions. 
The privileges annexed to nobility in F ranee 
,vere very considerable: the principal of them 
were, an exclusive right to assist at the assen1- 
blies of the nobility; to be adnlitted into certain 
orders and chapters; 2. Exetnption from banna- 
lité and corvées, personal servitud e
, the taille, 
quartering of soldiers, and the duty of franc- 
I fief. 3. A right to carry anns, to ,vear coat- 
armour \vith a crest, and to be judged, in cri... 
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Dlinal n1atters, by the Tournelle, and the Great ' 
Chamber of Parliament.- The dukes and peers I 
were entit\
d to a seat in parliament, and to be 
tried by their peers. 
 3C"' ,( lJ 
In France, nobility had becomè very venal; 
but this ,yas not peclùiar to France : in 1750, 
the court of Vienna published at l\Iilan, a tarif, 
fixing the price at ,vhich the title of prince, duke, 
marquis, or count, might be purchased. : 
.. T 1 Germ. ns carried their notions of nobility 
farther than the French ;-the Spaniards farther 
than the Germans. "'V e," said the Justiza 
of Arragon, in the name of the nobility, to the 
kipg, \vþen they swore allegiance to him," "\ve, 
"( who are each of us as good as you, and who 
(, are altogether more po\verful than you, pro- 
"mise olJedience to your government, if you 
"maintain our rights and liberties; but if not, 
" not."-'Vhen the duke of Vendôme made the 

 panish nobHity sign a declaration of allegiance 
to Philip the fifth, most of them added to their 
names, the word
, "Noble as the King."-The 
duke bore tbis w. th t<lle .able patience; but could 
not contain himsel f, \vhen one of theIn, after these 
words, added " And a little morc"-" Heavens !' 
exclaimed the duke, '! You don't call in question 

" the nobility of tbe house of France, the most. 

' ancient in Europe."-" By no means," replied 
the Spaniard, ". but, my lord duke, please to 
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tz '., consider tbat after all, Philip the fifth is a 
.: "Frenchman, and I am a Castilian.
' Irj, 

 p 4. From ,vhat has been mentioned, the 
difference bet\veen French and E.LVG LI5 f H 
I l\-:-OBILITY.
 ubvious. "'hile in France, a 
gentlclnan is a nobleman"s highest appellation, 
an English noblen1an, both in la,v and public 
ø opinion, holds a splendid pre-eminence over the 
English gentleman. 
This is principally o\ving to the distinction 
I which, about the reign of Henry the third,. 
took place in England, bet\yeen the great and 
imall barons. 
t Q ' In all countries ,,-here the feudal polity has 
been established, a national council, under the 
name of States-General, Cortez, the Grand 
...t\ssize, or the Parliament, has been introduced. 
t generally consiðted of three states, the Lords 
Spiritual, thè Lords 1'etnporal, and the Third 
Est te, Qf the Commonalty. In almost every 
country, except England, the Third Estate \-vas 
originally distinguished from the nobility, and 
consisted of the Commonalty alone. In Eng- 
Ian . U the Barons, or the Lords of ::\lanors, 
held immediately of the King, ,vere entitled to 
d ::;eat in the National Council. In the course 
of time they became numerous, and the estates 
of IPany of them became very small. This 
introduced a difference in thèir personal im- 
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portance.- In consequence of it, the great 
Barons ,vere personally summoned to parlia.. 
Tnent by the I(ing, but the small Barons ,vere 
sumrlloned to it, in the aggregate, by the 
Sheriff: 1'hey assernbled in distinct chalnbers. 
I 
1'he King Inet the great Barons in person, but, I 
except ,vh
n he sumnJoned their personal at- I 
tendance, left the latter to their o"'n deliberations. 
-These and some concurrent circum
tances, 
'\Thich it is needless to mention, elevated the 
great to a distinct order fronl the sUla11 Barons, 
and confounded the latter ,vith the general body 
of freeholders. 
In the nlean tilne 1 a. considerable revolution 
took place in the fight to peerage. Fronl being 
Territorial it becalne Personal ;-in other ,,"ords, 
insteaq of conferring, on a favoured subject a 
territory, \v hich being held of the J(ing, n1ade 
him a Baron, and, of course, a Peer of Parlia- 
tnent, it often happened that the J{ing conferred 
on hinl the peerage, ,,'ith reference to a territory, 
but ,vithont conferring on him any interest in it. 
-rrhe sanle revolution took place in respect tQ 
the high offices 0f Dukes, l\Iarquises, Earls, 
and 'Tiscounts. 1
hey 'vere originally territorial, 
offices, ,vhich ,ver
 exerciseable lvithin certain dis- 
tricts, and entitled the posse
sors of them to a 
seat in the nation
l council. By degrees, these 
also became mere perspnal honours, the !(ing& 
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, frequently grantIng t em to a person an IS 
- heirs, \vith a nominal reference to a di
trict, but 
\vithout the slightest authority ,,'ithin it: and, 
,,,henever they "Tere granted in this manner, if 
the party had not a Baronial Dignity, the I(ing 
conferred it on hiln, and thus entitled hitn to a 
seat in the higher house :-but, ,,,here the dignity 
\yas hereditary, if he had n10re than one ulale 
descendant, his eldest son only took his seat 
in the house: and the brothers and sisters of 
that 
on ,,,ere commoners. Thus a separate rank 
of nobility, and of personal and legislative 
nobility, unkno\vn to foreigners, ,,-as introduced 
. into England; and thus, in opposition to a 
fundaInent31 principle of French la"r, that every 
gentleman in France is a noblenlan-it became 
a principle of our la,y, that no English gentle- 
.man is a noblemaa, unless he is a Peer of Par- 
liament:- In Doctor ::\Ioore's Vie'lV W the Causes 
and Consequences W the French Revolution, vol. 
i. c. 6, the reader \vill see the difference bet\veen 
French and English nobility clearly pointed 
out. 
. 5. On the Continent, several e
clesiastical, 
civil, and military prefernlents, ,,,ere open onìy 
to the nobility, and it ,vas therefore required of 
the Postulant of them, that he should prove the 
nobility I of his paternal and maternal ancestors 
for a given number of descents, OI, in the lan- 
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guage of her(1ldry, that he should produce his Coat- I 
arn10ur, u-ith a certain number of paternal and I 
maternal Quarterings. On ordinary occasions 
a Coat-armour of four Quarterings sufficed; \ 
sixteen \vere sonletÌlnes required: the greatest 
number e\?er required in France, \\'as thÏ11y- 
t,vo; in Germany, sixty-four. 
no", f 


J "". 
1'0 establish his title to S I X TEE N 
QUA R T E R S the Postulant nlust sho'v, 


1. The nobility of his father and paternal 
I 
grandfather, and of his paternal grand- 
father's father, and paternal grandfather's 
paternal grandfather; this entitles him to 
one quarterÌ11g: 
2. The nobility of his mother, and maternal 
. grandfather, and of his maternal grand- 
father's father, and Inaternal grandfather's 
paternal grandfather; this entitles hire. to 
a second quartering: 
3. The nobility of his paternal grandmother, 
and of her father and paternal grand- 
father; this entitles him to a third quar- 
tering : 
4- The nobility of his maternal grandmother. 
and of her father and paternal grand- 
father; this entitles him to a fourth quar.. 
tering: 
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1
 The no ility of his paternal grandfather'l
 
n10ther, and her father; this entitlts hitn 
to a fifth quartering: . 
J It.. _ 
6. The noLility of his paternal grandlnothcr

 
mother, and her father; this el titles hin1 
to a sixth quartering : t'
[ 
7. The 110bility of his maternal grandtàther's 
III other, and her father; this entitles him 
h . 1 
to a sevent quarterIng: 
S. l'he nobility of his Inaternal grandillother't g 
mother, and her father; this entitles him 
to an eio'hth q uarterinO' : 
b 0 
9. The nobility of his patelì1al grandfather's 
paternal grandu1other; this entitles hinl 
to a ninth quartering: , 
10. 'fhe nobility of his paternal grandfather's 
.. 
luaternal grandlHother; this entitles hin) 
r .. 
to a tcn th q uarterin g : 
11. "Ihe nobility of hi$ paternal grandlnother's 
paternal grandillother; this entitles birn 
to an eleventh quartering: 
J:l. The nobllity of his paternal grandmother's 
m.uternaI gr
ndmother; this el}titles hin1 
to a Ì\velfth quartering: 
13. 1"he nobility of his maternal grandfatherYs 
paternal grandmuther; this entitles hin} 
.,. to a thirteenth quartering: 
14. The nobility of his maternal grandfaJher's 
T 


, 


, 
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Inaternal grandlnother; this entitles him 
to a fourteenth quartering: 
15. The nobility of his maternal grandmother's 
paternal grandlnother; this entitles him 
to a fifteenth quartering: 
16. 1-'he nobility of his Inaternal grandmother's 
luaternal grandlnother; this entitles him 
to a sixteenth quartering: 
, 
To be a Knight of l\Ialta, four quarterings 
'\-ere required frOll) a French, and eight fron1 
a Gel.nall, or Spanish, postulant: for a canoni- 
cate of the cathedral church of Strasburgh, 
sixteen \\'ere required. It being frequently found 
convenient to repair a shattered patrirnony, by 
a mercantile or financial marrIage, few French 
fan1ilies ahout the court could produce that 
number. "Then all the quarterings \,?ere per- 
fect, it ""as s
id, that the Honse ,vas Full; a 
defective quartering ""as called a "Tindow. On 
account of the non-noble descent of 1\1 ary of 
l\ledicis, the ,,-ife of Henry IV, the Escutcheon 
of Le\yis XIV; their grandson, had its \"indo\\-. 
But the provinces abounded \vith families from 
,vhom J{nights u
 l\Ialta, and even canons of 
Strasburgh Inight be chosen..k 
1\lost of the sovereign families of Europe 
affect to trace their origin to a very ancient 
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k SEE Table XXI. 
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9. 
LEWJS, _ ADELAJDE 
Duke of of 
Burgundy, Savoy. 
Dauphin of 
France. 


LEWIS XV. 
King 
of 
France. 


LEWIS, 
Dauphin 
of 
France. 


10. 
STANIS LA US,=CA T H ERINE 
King of OPOLINSK I, 
of Poland. of the House 
of Posen. 


JOHN 
E 


Sa 


.s. 
MARIA LACZINZA, 
Princess 
of 
Poland. 


1. 


CIIARLES-PHILIP= 
of 
France, 
Count of 
Artois. 
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period: uut probably the fami1ies of Vellice, 
who elected the Doge in 697, and, from that 
circumstance are called the electoral farnilies, 
produce a pedigree, SUpPO} ted by certain and 
positive evidence, of rnore rerl10te antiquity than 
any sovereign, or, perhaps, any private farnily. 
The certi.1in pedigrees of the Houses of Guelph, 
Savoy, Lorraine, IIohenzollern and Baden, reach 
to the eleventh cen'tury; but the pedigree, equal1y 
certain, of the house of Capet extends to the 
ninth. The difficulty of tracing pedigrees beyond 
the t\yelfth arises fron1 the ,vant of surnames. 
Betore that time, the greatest princes, in their 
public acts, mentioned only their christian names, 
and sometimes, their dignities; in the t"relfth 
century, they began to mention the place of their 
residence. rro the sanJe period, in consequence 
of the Crusades, cOat-armour is to be traced. 
It originated in the nlorks or signs, by ,vhich 
the heads of the crusaùers distinguished their 
I vassals; these, they preserved after their return to 
I Europe, and they becan!e general. 1'he Fleurs- 
de-Iys on the cro" n and mantle of the Kings of 
France are not traced beyond Le,,'is the sevent.h
 
or 1146. (See BlondeI, Généalogie de France, 
tOln. 2, p. 163.) In antiquity and illustrations, 
the Irish, Scottish and English families, are, at 
least, on a level "yith ,vhatever is most dis- 
T 2 
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tinguished on the continent, and their legislative 
character confers on the Peers of the Imperial 
Parliênlent of the" U oited Elupire, a dignity 
peculiar to thenlseh'es. 


N01'E XIII. P.187- 


TIlE T A ILLE, in its origin, ,vas a pecuniary 
inlPosition on those, ,,'ho ,,-ere not liable to 
m
litary duty; the nobility \Jrere of course ex-. 
eUlpt frorn it. "rhis, while feudalisnl prevailed. 
"'as perfectly just; for the nobility then served 
in the ranks as common soldiers; and, as every 
subject should contribute to the wants of the 
state, it \vas reasonable that those, ,,'ho did 
not serve the state by their persons, should 
serve it by their purse. But, after the intro- 
duction of standing armies, the nobility ceased 
to serve in the ranks; and of COU)"se the original 
reason of their exemption from the taille no 
longer existed. Frolll that time, the tax of 
the taille \vas highly objectionable: it ,vas une- 
qually borne, anù strongly Inarked both to the 
public. and to their o,vn feelings, the inferiority 
of the class, ,rhich ,vas liable, to the clas::;cs; 
\vhich were exeu1pt from the payment of it.--ì 
The same observation applies to several other 


. 
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privileges of the nobility.-See 1\1. l\Ioullier's 
Recherches sur les causes qui ont el1lþ
c"é les 
Frallçais de det'enir libres, tOln. I. c. 12. 
But, both the clergy and the nobility contri- 
ln1ted largely in taxation: they ,vere necessarily 
subject to excise, to custOlTIS, and to every other 
1111position levied on the consumer. 'The nobility 
paid the capitation, and a land-tax, under the 
name of lTin
.tiènlCS, of about four shillings in the 
pound: tì.0111 those, the -clergy, except in the 
conquered provinces, ,\yere exenlpt; but they 
t.nade tì g ee gifts, and ,,,ere liable to other burdens. 


KOl'E Xf'T. p. 194. 


" IN 1 791," said ßris"Sot, ,,,riting to his cor- 
respondents in 1 793, "there ,,,ere only three 
H republic
lns in France, B
zot, Petion, and 
" myself." " A thousand similar confessions)" 
says 1\Iallet du Pan, " have, escaped froñl the 
" Republicans, during their quarrels among 
It' themselves." But a more just representation 
of the state of the public tnind, at the cornmence- 
nlent of the revolution, is given by :\'1. l\Iounier. 
By his account, one party, (n-hich included a great 
part of the nobility, of the higher. ranks of the 
clergy, and Inany of the princes of the blood 
royal), "ished to preserve the states-general in 
their ancient form. Another party \vished to 
T3 
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establi
h t\\"o deliberative assembli
s in in1Ïtation 
of the English house of parliament;. a third 
,vished to establish in }<'rance, the federative re- 
publics of An1erica; a fourth, nov\7ise fornlidable 
by their nUlllbers, but 
ery fornlidable by their 
resources, foreseeing great troubles, "-ere deter- 
Inined to avail themse yes of then], to fix the 
royal po-noel' in the hands of sonle one ,,,hOl11 
. 
they could lnanage at ,viII. "The t\""O last of 
" the parties," says l\Iuunier, "or rather those 

, t\yO ,vicked factions, the existence of which I 
'
 did no
. kno\v, till after tqe assenl bly of the 
" states-general, had, for 111any Inonths before, 
. " established cOlllmittees and their secret corre- 
" spondencies: they ,vere alike disposed to flat- 
" tel" the populace, to arm it ",-ith orches and 
" daggers, in order to strike terror into the 
" friends of the throne and of good order; to 
,I: destroy the sentiments of love and respe.ct of 
" the people for the J{ing, and to propagate the 
" 11108t horrid calulI1nies. 1"hey sought to turn 
" to advantage all the inlprudences of the court, 
" at a tilne ,vhen the difficulty of its posi ion 
" precipitated it into inlprude
t measur
." 


NOTE XV. p. J 96. 



 
THE best account of the exertio11'3 of the 
I . 

rench philosophers to produce a ue\ order o
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things in cl
urch and state, is to be found in the 
first volume of the .4.
IelJloirs pOllr Sel""{)Îr à l'lzisloire 
. r/u. JacobinisJlle, of the Abbé Baruel 
I( He has been accused of exaggeration; but 
his account appears to be fully confirlned by the 
following extracts fronl the ,yorks of hJro cele- 
brated persons, neither of ,,,hose testimony can 
be refused. 
'fhe first is Condorçet. "'There \\ras a class 
" of men," says that ,vriter, ,
 ,,
hich soon 
" formed itself in Europe, \yith a vie\v not so 
(t luuch to discover and lnake deep research 
" after truth, as to diffuse it; ,,-hose chief object 
" \vas to attack prejudices, in the very asyhuY1s, 
" arhere the cler
y, the schools, the govenllTIents, 
". and the ancient corporations had received and 
" protected them; and \vho Inade their glory to 
 
" consist rather in destroying popular error, than 
" extending the lin1Ïts of science: this, though 
" an indirect lnethod of for\varding its progress, 
" \\
as not, Dn that account, either les
 dangerous 
" or less useful. 
" In England, Collins and Bolingbroke; in 
" France, Bayle, Fontenelle, Voltaire, l\Iontes- 
" quieu, and the schools formed by these men, 
" COlllbated in favour of truth. Th
y alternately 
" employed all the arms "rith which' learning, 
" philosophy, wit, and literary talent could fur- 
" nish reason. Assuming every tone and every 
T4 
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" shape, fron1 the ludicrous to the pathetic, ti.01TI 
" the most learned and extensive çonlpilation to 
" the- novel, or the petty palnphlet f tbe day, 
" covering truth \\-ith a vciJ, \vhich sparing the 
" eye, that \yas too ,'-eak, incited the readcr.s 
" curiosity by the pleasure of letting hin1 surn1ise 
" "That ,vas ll1eant, insidiously. caressing prejudice 
" in order to strike it \\.ith Blore certainty and 
" effect; seldoll1 menacing 1110re than one at a 
" tilne, and then only in part, sornetioles flatter- 
" ing the enernies of reason, by seeming to ask 
" but for a half toleration in religion, or a half 
" liberty in polity; re&pecting de
potism, \vhen 
" they Ï1npugnerl religious absurdities, and re- 
': ligion ,,-hen they attacked tyn.nny; cOin bating 
" these t\VO pests in their principles, though ap- 
" parently inveighing against ridiculous and dis- 
" gusting abuses ;-striking at the root of those 
" pestiferous trees, ,,'hilst they appeared only to 
"
 \yish to lop the straggling branches.; at one 
" time ularking out superstition, ,,-hich covers 
" despotism ,,,ith its ilnpenetrable shield, to the 
I., friends of liberty, as the first victÎ1n ,,,,hich they 
" ,,'ere to ilnmola [e, the tìrst linl to be cleft 
" asunder; at another, denQuncing religion to 
" despots as the real enemy of their pOlrer, and 
" frightening then1 \vith its hypocritical plots and 
" sanguinary rage; but indefatigable ,,-heu they 

'.. c}ahned th
 independence of reason and the 
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I 
I c. liberty of the press, as the right and safeguard 
i 
, of luankind ;-inveighing ,,,,ith enthusiastic 
: " energy against the criInes of Fanaticisnl and. 
I 
U Tyranny, reprobating every thing \\'hich bore 
" thc char.acter of oppression, harshness, or bar- 
" barity, \vhether in religion, administration, mo- 
" rals or laws; commanding kings, \varriors, 
" priests, and magistrates, in the name of natu
e, 
" to spare the blood of Inen; reproaching' theIll 
I " in the 11108t energetic strain ,vith that, \"hich 
'" their policy of indiffere\lce prodigally lavished 
, -4' on the scaffold or in the field of battle; in fine, 
"" adopting reason, toleration, and humanity, as 
,
 their si g nal and \,'atch\vord. 
r I 
 
" Such \\'as the modern philosophy, so much 
I "detested by those numerous classes, \\'hose 
" very existence ,vas dra\vn from prejudices;- 
,,. its chiefs had the art of escaping vengeauL"e, 
" though exposed to hatred, of hiding thenl- 
" selves froul per
ecution: though sufficiently 


 conspicuous to lose' nothing of their glòry." 
4 1-'he testimony of 1\'1. l\Iallet du Pan, (Con- 

ide1"atiolls on the Nature qf the French Re- 
tColution, and on the Causes 'lühic/i jJrolonged its 
Duration, p. 91 , note), is equaUy decisive of the 
nature and extent of the J acobin conspiracy. 
," The conspiracy of the Jacobins," he says, 
t, is not a being of fancy. The actors in insur-
 
" rections, -in conflagrations, in massacres, really 
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" form a confraternity. Systenlaticallyorganized, 
" they have their catechism, their 51ang, their 
" colonels, their majors, their captains, their 
" profession and their noviciate, their points of 
" correspondence, their respective tasks, their 
" departments, their customs, and the la,vs of 
" their order. Even in foreign countries this 
" infernal sOfiety has its affiliated clubs; it has 
" ex
ited all the Illaster crimes of the Revolution, 
, and has attempted, in t\\yenty parts of Europe, 
" COllllllotions similar to those ,,,-hich it has raised 
" in France. It had its origin in the Palais- 
" royal, and has been the right hand of the lead- 
" ing conspirators. Rotondo, Fournier, (an Ame- 
" rican) Estienne, formerly a captain of the Sans 
" Culottes, at Brussels; L' H uillier, Procureur- 
" general' of the department of Paris; l\fail1ard, 
" forlllerly a bunl-bailiff; the leading men of the 
" club of the Cordeliers, have been the principal 
" officers of this reginlent. 1\1. de la Fayette 
" kne,v it and dreaded it; but never had the 
" courage to attack it in earnest. The last en- 
,
 terprize plotted by Rotondo ,vas at Geneva, 
" ,vhere he has been arrested some months 
"since. I could add some lllOSt extraordinary 
" details to these fe",' lines; but I co lfine myself 
" to merely assuring tþe public that they have 
" as yet but a very superficial kno\vledge of the 
" Revolution in its pre
ent state, and that one 
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" cÇlnnot too much lament the improvidence of 
" those "Tho think they sufficiently secure them- 
" s
lve against it, by raising some ,vans about 
" its territories." 
Bl t no "'ork perha ps) contains so perfect a 
vie\v of the designs and ultimate tendency of 
the J acobin conspiracy as the Abbé de l\Iably's 
Douies proposés all.1} P/zilosoplzes éconoJnistes sur 
t'ordre n.aturel et css{;lltiel des Sociétés politiques ; 
and his Treatise des D1"oits et Devoirs des Ci- 
toyens. The reader ",ill find them a cOlllplete 
code of J acobin principles: of the ll1eans they 
,,;ere to e
ploy to 
ccomplish their object; 
and, a ìull vic"r of the ultimate state of things 
\\'hich it ,,'as their great 'e.nd and ain) to pro- 
duce. 
It ,,'ould, .hovfever, be a great injustice to con- 
found together, all the \vriters, whose \vorks have 
contributed to the French revolution. They 
nlay Qe divided into three classes :-under the 
first, Inay be ranked those, \\,ho ",-ere. satisfied 
,vith pointing out to sovereigns, the duties, "hich 
they o\ye to their subjects, and the luoti ves "hich 
religion and reason suggest to excite sovel
eigTIs 
to a faithful discharge of them. Those \\Titers, 
though by Inaking subjects feel thvi rights, they 
co-operated remotely in producing the general 
fernlent "Thich 1 
 to t4e revolution, are not only 
free froUl blame, but are entitled to the thanks of 
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tnankind. 
uch ,vere Fenelon and I\lflssillon: 
the general duties of a sovereign, the ,,'ickedness 
and infamy of an oppressive, extravagant and 
voluptuous reign, are no \\There lllore eloquently, 
nlore pathetically, or D10re forcibly exposed than 
in the Telemachus of the former, or the Petit 
Carêlne of the latter. So much \vas this the 
case, that, during the contests of Le,,'is XV ,,-ith 
the parliatpents, large .editions of the Petit Carêlne 
of .l\fassillon ,,'ere repeatedly printed and circu- 
lated throughout the kingdonl. 
The same, (if allo".ance be lTIade for some 
indiscreet expressions), may be said of 1\1ontes- 
quieu; and he had the additional 111erit of point- 
ing out the general revolution of opinion which 
the diffusion of kno\vledge had produced, and 
was every day producing in France, and the 
\, - 
necessity of appeasing it by the sacrifice of SOlne 
abuses. ..Those, \vno are acquainted \vith that 
great luan's ,vritings, must be surprised to see 
him ranked among the conspirators against 
monarchy. f í 
The general body of ,vriters called the French 
Philosophers, then come for consideration; they 
may be divided into two classes,-at the head 
of one of them ,ve may place Voltaire, at the 
head of the other, Rousseau. 
FroDl settled plan, and even a serious wish 
of overturnipg tbe monarchy, justice requires us 
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I to acquit the former: a slight linlitatioft of the 
arbitrary po" er of the cro\vn, and the privileges 
of the nobility, ,,'ould have satisfied hin}: but the 
utlnost he ,,,ould hJìve left to the church, ,vas a 
decent nlaintenånce for her lllinisters.-On the 
other hand, Rousseau thought mankind could not 
, be happy till every distinction of rank \vas abo- 
lished, and property ,vas held in conunon. 
In the different Assemblies each of those 
classes of \\Titers had their disciples. 1"he ve- 
nerable bishop of ArIes, the bishops of Clern10nt 
and Nancy, and a fe\v more of the i"oyalists, may 
be reckoned among the disciples of Fenelon and 
l\Iassillon: :\ . .i\Ialouet, 1\1. "\Iounier, 1\1. Lally, 
and the general body of l\Ionarchists and. Consti- 
tutionalists, may be reckoned anlong the disciples 
of Voltaire: the Abbé Si
yes, ])anton, l\farat, 
Robespierre and the general body of J acobins, 
may be reckoned among the disciples of Rous- 
seau. 
\Vhen the hour of action c8p1e, the spirit of 
the nlasters appeared in their disciples. Like 
Fenelon aud l\Iassillon, the bishop of 
\rles, and 
the royalists of his character, thought it a sa- 
crilege to touch either the altar or the throne. 
Like \T oltaire, the l\Ialouets, 1\iouniers, and 
14allys, \vished llluch alteration in the church, 
and SOIll in the state; but like hinl, they \vished 
thesç alter
tions effected \vithout violence; and 
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\\
ere ready to fly at the first beat of a delTIO- 
cratic drum :-to u
e an expression attributed 
to :\Iirabeau, they \vished ll11f llc'l'()lutioll à la 
Grandisoll.- The J acobins, despised half re- 
fOflTIS and half n1easures, they th.ought nothing 
\'ould be quite fight till the church 
nd state 
\vere destroyed, and the golden year should 
arrive, \vhen, according to the expression at- 
tributed to Diderot, the last king should be 
strangled \vith the guts of the last priest.-- In 
the schemes of the J acobins, the lTIonarchists and 
constitutionaliðts unfortunately co-operated; but 
it was unintentionally; they "ere the first to 
appeal to the people, but their appeal ,vas cer- 
tainly accepted beyond their ,vishes. 


NOT E XVI. p. 208. 


I N the Notes at the end of SOllIe of the 
Sections of this compilation, mention has been 
made of SEVERAL "
ORKS CONSULTED IN IT 
BY THE 'VRITER. It may be added, that in 
the part of it which relates to the history of 
Germany, during the middle age, he frequently 
turned to Jacobi Caro/i 
'peJ1e'l.i Notitia Gcr1Jla- 
niæ A ntiquæ, cui accedit conspectus Ger111aJÛæ 
Mediæ; Cll1JZ tabulis Geogra]Jlzicis. Halæ jJ ag- 
deburgicæ, 1717, 2 vol. 4to. In every part of 
the compilation. he consulted the same writer's 
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I Historia Gerl1lGniæ Universalis et Prag1Jlatica, 
: Lipsiæ et Halæ 1716, 2 vol. 8't'o.-HeÎll(ccius's 
I Elelllcnta Juris Gcrmanici, Halæ, I i3{i, 2 'col. 
8'-'u.-Pfefell's 
loll{:el Abl {Jg'é Clirollolog'iquc de 
tllistoire et du Droit Puúlic d'Allerllagnc, Paris 
] ï 7 7, 2 
:ol. 8vo.- .1lfr. DorJifortd'ß. translation of 
.ltIr. PJ'wcs
;or P ittter's Historical DevelojJrncnt 
W tlte present political Constitution of tlte Ger- 
'lllanic EUlpirc, London, 1 i9c, 3 "col. Sl'o.-And 
His/oire des AII{;}Jlflnds traduite de l'J.llliJJland 
de Smidt; par L C. de La Veall.r, a Lieg,'c 1 1 784 

'seq. 8 'Vol. 8't'o. 
In the genealogical part of the c0l11pilatiol}) 
he particularly consulted ....4ndersoJl's Royal Ge- 
llealog'ies, a \, or r of burprising labour and re- 
search. It is to be wished that the author had 
mentioned his sou!"ces of information. If, (,,-hat 
is lTIuch ,,-anted), a ne\v edition of it should be 
undertaken, it \vill greàtly enhance its value, 
that an Introduction should be prefixed to it, 
containing an history of the rise and progress 
of Genealogical and Heraldic Learning, and an 
account, in the nature of a French Catalogue 
Rai
onné, of the principal 'writers consulted in 
it; and that, at the head uf each Genetllogy, 
the "",
ork, from ,vhich it is extracted, should 
be melltioned.- The "Titer cOl1sulted also the 
Tht:lttrUJ1l Gen (log;icl{ln if Hennillges, 6 'pol. ft . 
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159R, a ,,"ark of curious and recondite learning, 
and probably the stock of aU subsequent ,yorks 
on Genealogy; - The ]'lotitia #Y. R. Illl}Jerii pl}'1o- 
CerUJJl of I'JJlhqÙ
 Stlltgardir, [ol. 1699; and 
Le 5"age's and l'At"oislle's usiful Gtnealog'ical 
and Historical Charts. 
I n his' account of the House of l\.ustria, the 
writer consulted Krlt{ft's Histoire G cnealog;iqlle 
de la ...Jfaison d'Autriclte, Brll:r:elles, I i44, and 
1745, 3 vol. fol., and l\Ir. Coxe's valuable l\Ie- 
Inoirs of that illustrious house. 
On the Guelphic Dynasty, he consulted 
Ri1nius's Menloirs if the House 0/ BruJlswic/:, 
and llfr. Gibbon's Antiquities if the House oJ 
Brulls'i:cick. I t is much to be lalnented that 

fr. Gibbon left it unfinished, and that it 
abounds \vith so many obscure passages.-A 
person, to \vhom the subjects are familiar, ,
ill 
frequently be instructed and generally enter- 
tained with it, and ,vith The Digression concern- 
ing the IIolise if Courtenay: but those, to ,,,honI 
the subjects are ne,,,, ,,,ill 
eldom derive pleasure 
or instruction fron1 them. -On the same subject 
he had the assistance of the Origines Guel- 
ficæ if Sclteidills, Hanot."eræ, 17.50, 2 vol. Jot.- 
a model of Genealogical History. . After a 
fruitless search for it among the English book- 
iellers, the author ,vas indebted for the loan 
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bf Ìt, . to the Earl of Leicester. The general 
scarcity, in London of ,,"orks of foreign his- 
tory, and foreign literature, hag long been a 
Bubject of '" onder and èompl
int: but it should 
appear incredible, that, in the greatest capital 
in the ,,'orld, there should not be on Sale a 
single copy of a l\t'ork of so ll1uch consequence 
to the family history of its -Sovereign. _rrhis 
circumstance sho\vs ho". desirable it is, that 
access to the public libraries of London should 
be Inade as easy as possible. 
In what he has said on the Revolutions of 
France, the \\Titer found great use in the 
TheoNe du .iJ-Ionde Politique, ou de la Science du' 
G úuvcrne'Jlzeut cOJl.\iderée conle ðcience exacte, par 
Ch. Hiss. 8
o. Paris, ) 806; and La Fro/lcejJen- 
dont Quatorze Stècles, Oll Preuves de la Consti- 
tution de la .!lIQnarc/âe Franfoise dans di.ffere is 
Ages, jJar .il . de Btaire, .Jondre.s, 1 i96, octo'"Cö. 
A chain of hlstorical 'writers on the French 
Revolution Inight be supposed: - on its first link 
\\-e might place the \\Titings of Durosoi and 
l\rlontjoye, as possessing the utmost degree of ve- 
neration for the ancient regime, compatible \vith 
any thing like a \Irish for rational reform :-00 the 
last the Histoire de La Revvlutioll d
 1 i89 par 
deu.:c arllis de la liberté, as expressing the most 
ardelit adlniratiol1 of the ne\v order of things 
compatible with any thing like respect for ancient 
u 
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forms_ - N ot far from . the last \ve might place 
Toulall
'e(y)l and Dest/eards, and betlveen thenl 
and the centre link the more 1110derate La Cretetle: 
on tbe other side of the centre link \\-e Inight 
place Bertrand de ."Alole-vi/le and the Count 
de Puisaye, as "Titers ,yarlnly attached to the 
persons and government of the Bourbons; not 
insensible ot
 their faults, though they ,vish to 
hide them; like our Clarendon, more partial in 
their account of characters, than in thcir relation 
of facts; and therefore Inore partial in appear. 
ance than reality. Nearer still to the centre link 
we should place jJ,fallet du. Pan: most of his 
judgnlents on men and things ,vill probably be 
ratified by posterity. 1'he JJfcrlloires of th 
Abbé Boruel abound ,vith curious matter. He 
asserts a threefold conspiracy of the French 
philosophers, against christianity, monarchy, anù 
civil government in general. His proofs of the 
fì st are decisive; his proofs of the latter have 
been \varmly contested by 
I. lVIounier: but the 
dispute bet,,'een them is almost verbal; it lTIay 
be conceded to 1\1:. lVlounier that the French 
philosophers never had a serious thought of 
overturning the monarchy, bút the disorganising 
effect of their ,vriting
 and cabals, }.Jo
rever un- 
intentional on their part, lTIUst be admitted to the 
Abbé. In respect to their alleged con::,pjracy 
against civil gQVernlnent iu gt::neral
 some lvilçl 
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'notions (')0 a general equalization of rank and 
I conllD unity of property may be found in the 
WTitings of the Abbé de 1\lably and Rousseau, 
but it is not shown that any thing of the kind 
entered into the vie,vs of any actor in the French 
llevolution, until long after its commencement. 
The most curiqus part of the Abbé's ,,-ork is 
that" hich relates to the I Hun1Ïnés, particularly 
the deduction of them from the ancient 
1ani- 
chees through the }(nights rren1plars, the Albi- 
genses, and th
 Freen1asons. fIe certainly shouTs 
that the ultilnate tendency of the principles of 
I the llluminés ,vas subversive of civil governnlent, 
and contributed lTIuch to the disorganization 
of Gerlnany. 'fhis is almost conceded by 1\1. 
::\Iounier, Vd10 says the Illulnillés ,,-ere illegal, 
and ought to be suppressed: but the intercourse 
of the lllulninès \",ith the :French philosophers is 
not 8ho\"n: and they vrere so far from being even 
one of the efficient causes of the French !le\.o- 
lution, that it ".ould haye had the saIne rise, 
and 11lade the saIne progress, if Illuminism had 
not exibted. 
1'he TenJplar extraction of the l\lason ,,,as a 
fatlCiful conception of SOBle Gernlan \yriters, but 
it seems c01l1pletely disproved by tbe late re- 
searches of Professor l\Ioldenhaver and l\liinter. 
An account of these, ,
'ith observations of the 
author's o\\"n researches, is given in the lJ,ferlloires 
Y2 
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Histo1"iques 
ur les Te}npliei
8, par Ph. G. Paris, 
180 5, &c. in \\ hich the origin and fate of the 
knights ar
 discussed ,yith learning and andour. 
The 
 reslùt appears to be that, after the death of 

Ianes, the European l\lanichees retreated, and 
carried their doctrines l\.ith thenl into the East · 
, 
that they made a second appearance in Europe 
about the b
ginning of the ninth century, and 
that düring the follo\ving centuries they,__and their 
disciples únder varióus appellations, as J>auli-- 
cians, Albigenses, Bogards, Brethren of the Free 
Spirit, spread over Europe, into several sects
 
hostile to church and state; that the !(nights 
T elnplars \\Tere lIJuch infected by them, that they 
had, generally, lost the spirit of their order, and 
led dissolute lives: and that in' sonle houses the" 
"Torst of abominations \vere c01111nitted; that their 
\\'ealth and po\yer \\'ere enormous: that Philip the 
fair set the persecution on foot frol11 Jllotives of 
personal aninlosity "and avarice, and that the pope 
'vas his creature; that fron; the tortures inflicted 
on then), and the re\yards held out to them, to 
extort the ackno,vledglnent of their guilt, little- 
reliance can be placed either on their o\yn con- 
fessions, or on the sentences of their Judges. 
I
-'inally, that \yhatever opinion Inay be forlned 
f · 
the degree of corruption ,vhich prevailed in the 
Order, there is no proof that apostacy froln 
Christianity,. pr an opinion o
 the la\yfulness of 
.. So 1- 
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ensual practices imputed to thenl, ""as either 
general, or a secre doctrine of the Order.-On 
that very desirable obj
ct, the Re-union o( 
Christia.ns, he lad the advantage of perusing, 
the interesting, though sly, Essay qf 1\1. Bonald, 
lIe l' UJlité Rel/gieuse.- T.he free use '\vhich the 
I-Ionouraþle Robert Clifford gave hiW lof his in- 
valuable collection of l\Iaps, ,"as of the greatest 
advantage to the \\Titer :-ð'ic siti lætantur 
lU1"es,-the literary lares are never so pleased, 
as ,,"hen they preside over a collection made 
\vith so much science, 
nd communicated ,\\,ith 
.80 much liberality. 
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